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The Shape and Spirit of Scandinavian Architecture 


FRED G. ANDERSON. INC. 
‘Mpls. Headquarters 

5825 Excelsior Blvd. 
Mpls., MN 55416 
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rofessionals Serving Professionals 


" 


arving architects and interior designers for over 30 years throughout the U.S...Backed by 
inventory of commercial wallcovering in the mid-continental United States, you can. 
to fulfill all of your wallcovering needs. Sampling of Anderson's complete line is avail- 
isiting our new contract showroom. 612-927-1812. 2 
Pictured above from left to right; BACK ROW: Sue Hiner, 
` Jay Long, Greg Block, Bill MacMillan, Nancy Keck. 
- MIDDLE ROW: Mac Spann, Rebecca Thury, Clare Raidt, 
. Marcy Hokamp, Maryann Sexton, Gregg Johnson. 
, SEATED: Rack Thuleen, Margaret Seiwert, 
Harold Norby, Becky Sparrman, Kurt Schleicher. 


i ас | nderson believes that to serve professionals you must be professional. Our staff at F.G.A. 


OMAHA, NEB. e OSHKOSH, 


Since the beginning of 
recorded time, the 
strongest, most beautiful, 
most economical and 
екса lasting buildings 

have been built of masonry. 

у bricklayers. 

Iti IS as true today 
as it will be 
tomorrow. 

When you 
build with Fa 
Mason ys „ ЖУКА 
ўа build for А Lose 

еер. ae” 


minnesota massinry | institute 
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7851 Metro Parkway, Suite 103 Minneapo lis, Mn 55420 (612) 854-0196 


Builders’ Specialties 


1. C. Systems Inc. 
Vadnais Heights, MN 


Ritter Suppes Plautz Architects, Ltd. 


There is only 
ONE KALWALL 
distributed and installed by 
W. L. Hall Company 
Serving the Upper Midwest 
Architectural Community 
for over 35 years. 


W. L. Hall Co. 


T 


W. L. Hall Company 
Builders' Specialtie 
14800 Martin Driv 

Eden Prairie, MN 5534 
(612) 937-840 
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2 Carl Nyrén's sensuous churches 


2 The sweep of Alvar Aalto's 
mio Sanatorium 


D Overlay glass bowl by Gunnar 
Pnnerberg 


D Ed Lundie's winsome houses 
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Semp 


Sempatap can be covered with wallpaper, fabrics, or paint, 
oris available in decorative finishes. It has a Class A fire rating. 


For walls, ceilings, and floors in homes, 
condominiums, office buildings, hotels, motels, 
cinemas, schools, dormitories and public buildings. 


atap 


from Switzerland 


The unique insulating material 
for walls, ceilings, and floors. 
Now available in the U.S. 


Only 3/16" thick, Sempataps latex foam 
padding has as much insulation value as 
8" of reinforced concrete. Its application 
on two outside walls will raise the room 
temperature six degrees. 


At 4,000 hz. Sempatap will absorb 90% 
of the high frequency noise, making it an 
ideal surface for common walls and 
floors between apartments and 
condominium units. 


Sempataps latex foam padding serves 
as an excellent filler for uneven surfaces 
and will eliminate costly wall 
preparation. Its porous material allows 
walls to breathe, thereby eliminating 
condensation and mildew. 


Sempatap is distributed by: 
Best Products, Inc. 

1201 S. Cedar Lake Rd. 
Minneapolis, MN 55416 
612/374-9363 
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“If I'd straightened 
his bow tie, 
it wouldn’t be him.” 


AR 


ра. 


Judy Olausen understands the big impact of little Olausen’s eye for this kind of detail has earned her 
hings. When she photographed famous architect Charles international recognition. She was recently selected as one 
Hames, she sensed his character immediately. of the ten best Hasselblad photographers in the world. 

"Charles wasn't affected or ostentatious. He was She has photographed the best: artist Andy Warhol, 


he kind of man who buys expensive suits that end up Prince Charles, Princess Diana, CBS Chairman William 
looking like he’s slept in them.” Paley, novelist Barbara Cartland, Financier Paul Mellon. 

“He had more important things to think about than nd retained their character, because she respects 
he way he looked.” their differences. 


Portraits by Olausen: 378-1188 


Whenever you're designing 
pools, decks, plazas, fountains, 
tunnels or foundations, 
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the dry side dry 


with Carlisle single-ply. 


An effective water barrier is asked to 

do a lot. And Carlisle Sure-Seal™ 

Waterproofing Systems come through 

with all the features you need: 

* Flexibility to accommodate irregular 
surfaces and normal structural 
movement. 


* Resistance to fungi, bacteria and 
Soil acids. 

• Impermeability and resistance to 
abuse. 

e An ability to withstand a wide 
temperature range. 


• All top-quality products with а 
proven track record. 

* A 20-year material warranty. 

* Complete accessories and service 
provided by Carlisle—experts in 
waterproofing for over twenty years. 


What's more, Carlisle offers you a 
range of waterproofing membranes, 
covering a wide variety of construction 
applications. These include Sure-Seal™ 
E.P.D.M., Butyl and Neoprene, plus 
our Liquiseal® (fluid-applied mem- 


brane) апа Nordel* for bridge and 
deck applications. So you can specify 
a Carlisle System for virtually any 
waterproofing project. 


Call or write today for more informa- 
tion about Carlisle's proven water- 
proofing systems. Carlisle SynTec 
Systems, Division of Carlisle Corpora- 
tion, P.O. Box 7000, Carlisle, PA 17013. 


Carlisle, Sure-Seal, and Liquiseal are trademarks of 
Carlisle Corporation. *1983 Carlisle Corporation 
"Могае! is a trademark of E.I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company 


The proven waterproofing systems. 


JACK FORCIEA ASSOCIATES 


ARCHITECTURAL REPRESENTATIVES 
5500 LINCOLN OR. SUITE 195 


A DIVISION OF ARCH-REP. INC 
EDINA, MINNESOTA 55436 


612.935-9800 


Carlisle SynTec Systems 


We're the kind 

of service you 

can’t affor 
overlook. 


to 


Suppose you need to choose a photo lab to provide the 
graphics for your next exhibit. It makes sense to choose 
the one the professionals pick. Photographic Specialties 
does more display work than any other lab in town. Our 
complete line of services-C-Prints, Duratrans, Ciba- 
chrome prints & transparencies, B&W murals, Compos- 
ites, and over 10,000 stock images on file has made us 
the natural choice for your next project. 


Photographic 
Specialties 


225 BORDER AVENUE NORTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55405 


612:332:6303 


When you 


Where you 
need it. 


need it. 


Special 1596 discount 
until October 34st 
for MSAIA Exhibitors 
and Architects. 


Bill Lind Company 


3950 Minnehaha Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 


Telephone 612 - 721: 5335 


Don Hakala 
Don Velner 
Greg Winter 
Bill Lind 


HERCULES INDUSTRIAL & 
COLD STORAGE DOORS 
BY ALUMA-SHIELD 


Door Types: 

* Hydraulic, electric and 
manual operation 

e Horizontal sliding, vertical 
lift and overhead doors 

e Folding and swinging 
doors 

* Custom designs available 


Features: 

e Broad selection of cladding 
materials 

e Complete with header and 
vertical casings 

* Modular construction of 
major components 

è Simplified installation, 
minimum maintenance 

e Non-electric, instant- 
reversing safety edge 

€ Durable perimeter seals 

* Dust-tight control 
enclosures 

* Eleven control options 
available 


Quality: 
e Each door is factory tested 
as a complete unit 
Ф 5-year warranty on cold 
storage doors 
€ 25 years of door 
experience 


Rapid Delivery 
Competitively Priced 


Bill Lind Company 
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Oxboard. 


Everything it takes to replace 
plywood, and more. 


Me over poem —here comes Oxboard, with American Plywood Association Certification as a rated 
sheathing panel, ne for roofing, flooring and sidewall application. 


Waferboard it is not! 


Dont let Oxboard's appearance 
fool you— it's not a waferboard. 
It is Oriented Strand Board. Its made 
of long strands of wood oriented in 
five alternating layers perpendicular 
to each other (like plywood) and 
bonded with phenolic resin. Oxboard 
is a structural panel thats superior 
to waferboard in every way—i 
strength, stiffness, weight, and 
dimensional stability. 


Stiff as a board, 
strong as an ox! 


Oxboard carries the same spans 
by thickness as softwood plywood, 
and it is price competitive with ply- 
wood. There the resemblance ends 
Oxboard has no core voids or knot- 
holes, and it does not delaminate 
or buckle. What's more, in roofing, 
Oxboard 7/16" panels span 24" on 
center without H clips—that means 
faster completion at a lower cost. 


Oxboard is a proven product already 
accepted by the construction industry and 
in extensive use. Over 150 million square 
feet has been shipped since its introduc- 
tion in 1981, and demand is growing 


Fully Code approved for 
plywood replacement. 


COMPARATIVE SPANS! 


Oxboard 


Sheathing and Waferboard 
Thickness Plywood 
3/0 Sheathing - span index 24/0 NA 
8 Max. roof span/no clips 20 NA 


7/ т Sheathing- span index 24/16 24/0 
16 Мах roof span/no clips 24 16 


1; т Sheathing- span index 32/16 24/16 
2 Мах. гоої ѕрап/по clips 28 24 


5"? Sheathing - span index 40/20 NA 


3/41" 2 Sheathing- span index 48/24 NA 
4 g- SP 


1— Left-hand number is maximum recommmended spac 


ing of roof framing in inches. Right-hand number is 
maximum span between floor joists 
2—5w' and М” Oxboard panels are APA certified for 


Sturd-I-Floor applications with the same span ratings 
as plywood 


Oxboard is available with scuffed 
surface for roofing and sheathing, and 
sanded and tongue-and-grooved for 
Sturd-I-Floor applications. It's recognized 
by ICBO, BOCA, SBCC building codes, 
and is covered by HUD/FHA materials 
release #838. Further information is 
available from Potlatch Corporation, 
West 222 Mission, P.O. Box 5414, 
Spokane, WA 99205. 509/458-4500 


Potlatch 


OXBOARD 


Dr. Jerry A. Zinni, medical facilities manager at 
Richmond Heights General Hospital in Cleveland 
has discovered how to trim the costs of new 
construction and energy overhead. 


In 1981, Dr. Zinni and his architect firm, Tufts & 
Wenzel, ended their search for solutions to seven 
renovation problems. They chose R-wall exterior 
insulation and finish system. 


PROBLEM 1: Three additions over 20 years had caused 
a mix of building appearances. 

R-wall was the least expensive 
method of wrapping the old and 
new units in one continuous unified 


skin. 


Fuel bills had become prohibitive. 

By retrofitting with R-wall, the 
"new" medical complex was 
completely enveloped in a thermal 
blanket with R values approaching 
20. Hospital spokesmen already see 
a “very noticeable difference” in 
gas consumption. Payback is 
expected in a few years. 

Exposed aggregate was delaminating. 
Moisture-resistant R-wall firmly 
protects the aggregate from further 
weather-related delamination 


SOLUTION: 


PROBLEM 2: 
SOLUTION: 


PROBLEM 3: 
SOLUTION: 


PROBLEM 4: 


SOLUTION: 


PROBLEM 5: 


SOLUTION: 


PROBLEM 6: 


SOLUTION: 


PROBLEM 7: 


SOLUTION: 


SOLUTION: 


e solution: R-wall. 


V EMERGENCY em 
Modernize dated appearance. 


Trimmer lines were designed to give 
the hospital a fresh new 
contemporary look and the 
appearance of greater expanse. 


Assuring exact color match next time a 
new floor or wing is added. 

Using spectoral technology, R-wall 
can exactly match almost any color 
under the rainbow. 

New construction disruptions. 

Because R-wall goes on the outside, 
there was no interruption of normal 
patient care as retrofitting took 
place. The hospital received not one 
complaint during the renovation. 


Restricted budget. 

The primary reasons for choosing 
R-wall all-acrylic exterior insulating 
and finish coating system were 
savings in energy, materials and 
time. According to the design team: 
Compared with other types of 
construction, it was "best buy." 


Call 1-800-328-1436 
Minnesota: (612) 646-1387 


Benoit Inc. 


635 North Prior Avenue 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 
Inter State 1-800-328-1436 
Intra State (612) 646-1387 


R-wall, product of IPSO, Inc 


BONDS 
RENDER 
RETAINAGE 
REDUNDANT 


In a joint policy statement, the American Subcontractors 
Association and the Associated Specialty Contractors 
recommend retainage of construction progress payments be 
eliminated whenever possible. 


High retainages contribute directly to increased costs of 
construction. Since prevailing bonding practices in the 
construction industry provide primary protection to owners, 
high retainages are not only needlessly expensive, but have in 
fact become redundant. 


Where retainage is unavoidable, the ASA and ASC want the 
same percentage set for both primary and subcontractors, not to 
exceed 5% in any case. 


For a copy of the complete ASA and ASC statement, call or write: 


Twin City Piping Industry Fund Piping Industry Development Council 
766 Transfer Road 100 East 14th Street 
St. Paul, MN 55114 Minneapolis, MN 55403 
646-2121 870-4480 


METRO ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBING e HEATING e COOLING CONTRACTORS 
TWIN CITIES 
PIPING INDUSTRY FUND 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


| TCPIF | 
PLUMBING e HEATING e COOLING CONTRACTORS 


PIPING INDUSTRY OF MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
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INSULATION BREAKTHROUGH? 


[1 
Certainly not! — Same product we've sold for 20 years. Same insulation value. 
Why haven't we talked about R9 before? 


Because while it is true, it's also misleading. Instead, we use a 5 year aged R 
value that you can count on for years and years of performance. 


Not all of our competitors have this philosophy — perhaps because nobody 
seems to mention R after the insulation is sold and the building is built. 


That's unfortunate for almost everyone — including you and including us. 


“В” value of 1" Styrofoam SM as manufactured and tested © 40° F mean is 9.09 


ED VA RDS SJAI.IUSOmmmm—- 


BO CAMBRIDGE STREET * MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55426 = PHONE 612/929-6794 


HAMELE RECREATION 


EXCELLENCE 


IN EVERY DIMENSION 


Excellence begins with Hamele Recreation's on-site 
consultations — determining which products best 
enhance your project ... then continues as our 
experienced landscape designers assist you in 
customizing attractive, yet functional site amenity 
drawings. 

Excellence doesn't stop in the planning stages . 

it’s carried throughout in each of the product lines 
Hamele represents. Hamele Recreation represents 
and distributes Timberform™, Form™, Victor Stanley", 
and Woodform™ (Columbia Cascade) products to 
assure you the finest in wood, concrete and steel 
site amenities. 

When you рет the best, you де! it with Hamele 
Recreation .. . excellence in every dimension. 


a CALL US NOW 


W 612/478-9400 


Company haorpokitsa MINNESOTA WATS 


"натка 4-800- 994-9999 


Hamel, MN 55340 


иттег Design Series 
lanned for Walker 


The Summer Design Series, co- 
ponsored by the MSAIA and the Walker 
t Center, will be held Wednesdays, 
uly 20 to August 17. Prominent archi- 
ects will lecture on projects ranging 
rom single family houses to interna- 
ional office buildings. Lecturers will 
elate their projects to current issues 
п contemporary architecture. A panel 
iscussion announcing the 1983 MSAIA 
onor Awards winners will end the 
eries. Refreshments on the Art Center 
errace will follow each lecture. Series 
ickets may be obtained at the Art Cen- 


ESI 


Tn 


ity Hall restoration plan 
oves ahead 


Minneapolis' historic City Hall- 
ourthouse will be revitalized under 
plan developed for the Municipal 
uilding Commission by architects 
oster Dunwiddie of Miller-Dunwid- 
ie, Inc. and Milo Thompson of Bentz/ 
hompson/Rietow. The Municipal 
uilding Commission, a joint city-county 
ody, owns and manages the building. 
The concept calls for restoration of 
portant historic rooms, including the 
ity council chambers, main court- 
oom, and mayor's office, and sensitive 
edesign of existing office spaces. A 
lass roof over the building's inner 


news, notes & opinions 


courtyard would create a new focus for 
public activity and a pedestrian link be- 
tween the Hennepin County Govern- 
ment Center and the riverfront. "The 
courtyard will be one of the county's 
great public spaces,” says Linda Mack, 
chair of the City Hall-Courthouse Com- 
mittee, a citizens’ group working on 
the building's revitalization. 

The skylit courtyard would also ac- 
commodate a revised building circu- 
lation system. Corridors would shift 
from their present location to galleries 
inside the courtyard, creating larger and 
more flexible office spaces. Office 
landscaping and ceilings raised to their 
original 16-foot height will open up 
formerly cramped offices. The just- 
completed remodeling of the civil rights 
department serves as a demonstration 
project of the new concept. 

The plan also recommends the en- 
hancement of City Hall's urban setting 
with the creation of a public plaza across 
4th Street and a pedestrian pathway 
undulating above and below grade to 
the Milwaukee Road Depot. "This pe- 
destrian spine would reveal a view of 
City Hall's tower from the river and be 
as important a public amenity as Ni- 
collet Mall,” says project designer Milo 
Thompson. 

With the concept for the City Hall- 
Courthouse approved, the architec- 
tural team will begin a detailed imple- 
mentation study. It is expected that the 
project will be phased over a ten-year 
period and funded with a combination 
of public and private resources. 


Public plaza pla ==” ned for 
downtown St, P=" au 


A new year-round > «—— iblic space, de- 
signed to bring the ڪڪ‎ эреп air atmo- 
sphere of a European cmm] arket to shop- 
ping, lunches and ever ing activity, will 
enliven St. Paul's Lowe" rtown. The first 
large scale, mixed-us community in 
downtown St. Paul, t——— & Galtier Plaza 
will feature a YMCA, fc—— — — — ———9ÓUur movie thea- 
tres, а food market ar———» - d three restau- 
rants. In addition, 50 tw 60 new retail 
businesses will be created with jobs 
for more than 500 рео zs le; commercial 
office space will acco — — —3dnmodate up to 
15 businesses. Two hurmm... ——lred twenty five 
condominiums and 25C—- apartments will 
provide housing for lo——— — medium and 
high income residents. 

Situated on the city block bounded 
by Fifth, Sixth, Sibley an«z—— — — Jackson streets, 
the specialty center Weill be an early 
20th century design. T "SENE e architectural 
integrity of the historic ——CLowertown area 
will be maintained Бу === brick-by-brick 
dismantling of the hist — ric Asleson and 
Sperry building facade——————— — — s which will be 
integrated into new coz— — — — — —3Àstruction along 
Sibley Street facing Me==ars Park. A se- 
ries of glazed atrium = vill serve as 
public spaces for year round activities 
from music concerts t arts festivals. 

The architect for C —— — — — ——3altier Plaza is 
Miller, Hansen, Weste mm—-beck and Bell, 
the developer is Mear === Park Develop- 
ment Company, a joint— venture of The 
Boisclair Corporation and Omni Ven- 
tures Ltd. Funding fom—-— the project is 
provided by a combirx- — — —— ————2aátion of private 
investment, bonds issued by the St. Paul 
Port Authority, finan — — — —— ing by Lower- 
town Redevelopment Corporation, and 
an Urban Developmes="t Action Grant 
through the City of St. Paul. 


Scandinavia's bi gest 


k) 
design competit— — — — ion ever 
ends in a tie 


An architectural cons==petition to de- 
sign a permanent horme—— —— — ——3À6e for the 17th 
century Swedish wat hip, Wasa, has 
produced a 1st-plaC— tie between 
Swedish and Danish ez— — — tries. Each will 
receive $17,000, plus E e jury's urging 
to go back to the drawing board and 
develop a construction program. A rec- 
ord total of 384 entries ————— were submitted 


Continued on page 5б= — ~ 
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UNCOMPROMISING 
QUALITY AND FUNCTION..... BY DESIGN 


. 

An Allmilmö kitchen. Easily the single most important selling feature ina studio 
new home or condominium. And equally important, a smart investment at 
an affordable price for both buyer and seller. Over ninety styles from which 
to choose. All elegant. All a contribution to the finest lifestyle. Designed 
for eal as rooms as well through our exclusive Total Living Environments 
concep 

For planning and service expertise, visit the Allmilmó Studio а Spe- 
cialist nearest you and experience their ideas of excellence. For informa- 
tion call toll free 800-558-8133 (in Wisconsin 800-242-2995) Or for 148 page 


S 5 
of color catalogues send $5 to Allmilmö Corporation, P.O. Box 629, Fairfield, allmilmö 
ideas of excellence 


New Jersey 07006. 
Manufactured by Milewski Mobelwerk, Zeil am Main, West Germany 


GALLERIA • EDINA LAKE ST. • WAYZATA 
PARTNERS 4, DESIGN ^"^; sty 
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The Prairie Landscape 
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Ri ا‎ P. 
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Site analysis, planning, restoration, and management strongly emphasizing native plants. 


Prairie Restorations, Inc. 


P.O. Box 327 
Princeton, Minnesota 55371 ө (612) 389-4342 


ast 
enclosure. 


Minnesota Mutual Insurance Co. 
St. Paul, MN 
BWBR Architects, St. Paul, MN 
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Walls fill in fast with pre-assembled units of Cold Spring Granite. Here, 
an unusual sprandrel profile is fabricated from Cold Spring's Rockville Gran- 
ite on steel truss frames. 

The 9' x 5' x 2V?' units went from truck to tower in minutes, saving field 
labor, time and money. 

Your designs can take shape in any of Cold Spring's 16 colors and four 
finishes. For a 20 page, full color catalog showing all that Cold Spring has to 
offer, just call 800-328-7038. In Minnesota call 
612-685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company 
Dept. AM-9 

202 South 3rd Avenue 

Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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KOHLER 
[99 
BOLD 


CRAFTSMEN 


KOHLER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE 


Baker Mfg. Company 
Minneapolis 


Bartley Supply Co. 
St. Cloud and 
Brainerd 


Goodin Company 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Duluth 


Graybow-Daniels Company 
Minneapolis 


Heles Supply Company 
Worthington 


Marshall Northwest Pipe 
Fittings, Inc. 
Marshall 


North States Supply Corp. 
Duluth 


Wilson Supply Co. 
Albert Lea and 
Mankato 


THE DRINKING FOUNTAIN, SEEN IN A WHOLE NEW LIGHT. 


Liberate your mind from the confines 
of tradition. And free the drinking foun- 
tain from the confines of the office 

For if ever a fountain belonged 
in the home, it’s the stylish, new Serra 
Ice Flow™ drinking fountain from 
Kohler. It includes an energy efficient 
chiller that's built right into the wall 

As for the fountain itself, it's made 


of durable, vitreous china. Exquisitely 
sculptured. And brilliantly colored 
Choose from any number of refresh- 
ing Kohler colors...from bold to bolder. 
Put the Serra Ice Flow drinking 
fountain in your hallway. Your 
laundry room. Your breakfast nook 
wherever your imagination suggests 
Then drink in the beauty, the 


convenience, the uniqueness. 

You can get more information on 
the Serra Ice Floe drinking fountain, 
as well as the complete line of fine 
Kohler products for kitchen, bath, 
and powder room, at a Kohler 
showroom near you. Check the 
Yellow Pages for the nearest 
location 


PROFESSIONAL 
INSIDE CAUTION 


ASBESTOS 
UST HAZARD 


- 
ie [ AVOID BREATHING DUST. 
£ 
C 


WEAR ASSIGNED 
TECTIVE EQUIPMENT. 
J NOT REMAIN IN AREA 
188 YOUR WORK REQUIRES IT. 


BREATHING ASBESTOS DUST 
МАҮ BE HAZARDOUS 
TO YOUR HEALTH. 


The contractors listed here are 
professionals, many with decades of | 
experience. They have the equipment, 
personnel and knowhow required to 
do the complete job, from removal of 
asbestos insulation from heating pipes, 
boilers, ducts and cooling systems, to 
installation of modern replacement 
insulation. Their work methods and 
results meet or exceed all OSHA 
guidelines and requirements. 


Your Thermal Insulation 
Contractors have the answers to 
meet your need to know, whether it 
be safe asbestos removal, energy- 
saving tips on new installations, 
or complete cost appraisals. 


They’re professionals, inside 
and out. 


Contact Your Local Thermal Insulation Contractor 


Paul W. Abbott Co., Inc. E & S Insulation Company Hippler Insulation Services, Inc. К. Н. Nelson Insulation, Inc. 
2283 Hampden Ave 7100 Medicine Lake Road P.O. Box 1141 Rt. 2, Box 214 River Rd 

St. Paul, MN 55114 Minneapolis, MN 55427 St. Cloud, MN 56302 Eau Claire, WI 54701 
612-645-5847 612-544-4133 612-251-9394 

Amber Insulation, Inc. Econ Insulation, Inc. Keller Insulation Quality Pipe Insulation, Inc. 
11825 Ironwood Ave. North 7308 Aspen Lane п 1052 Osborne Rd. М.Е 12863 Ingersoll Ave 
Stillwater, MN 55082 Brooklyn Park, MN 55428 Fridley, MN 55432 Hugo, MN 55038 
612-429-7556 612-425-0066 612-784-2285 612-429-6658 or 612-429-2616 
Central insulation Company Hickory Insulation Company KW Insulation, Inc. 

P.O. Box 12648 2300 Territorial Road 5112 Hillsboro Ave. N 

St. Paul, MN 55112 St. Paul, MN 55114 Minneapolis, MN 55428 

612-636-6829 612-646-2911 612-535-6126 


Heat, Frost and Thermal Insulation Education Fund 
766 Transfer Road, St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 * 612/646-2121 


AMI 


Oh, Rats!” 


THAT'S HOW A BRITISH EDITOR TITLES 
IS WEIGHTY ESSAY ON THE CURRENT 
TATE OF ARCHITECTURE (Architectural 
eview, April '83). In a Britishly erudite 
ashion, AR’s Deputy Editor Peter 
uchanan identifies a new strain of 
‘Rationalism” emerging in European 
rchitecture. What does he mean by 
tionalism? "In architecture, as in any 
ther field, Rationalism is always pred- 
cated on certain truths that are con- 
idered so self-evident as to require 
o empirical verification.” These “cer- 
in truths" may change, says Buch- 
nan, "to reflect larger cultural shifts 

r simply to offset the now obvious 
nadequacies of the previous truths.” 
oday's inadequacies are concen- 
rated, he feels, in the modern city with 
ts "collection of banal monuments 
drift in an amorphous sea of move- 
ent, landscaping and parking." 
Making the new Rationalists' case for 
em, Buchanan sees their new “truths” 
а response to the "absurdity" of the 
odern city. He alludes to them in this 
ppeal to reason: "How much more 
ational to make cities in the traditional 
anner with buildings, derived from 
ose types that have proved their worth 
ver generations, aligned once again 

frame and shelter the public spaces 
f everyday urban life—the court, the 
treet and the park.” 

And where might America’s current 
nthusiasm for Post-Modernism fit in? 
owhere, snaps Buchanan. Referring 

its “eclectic parade of figural frag- 
ents” as being already on the wane, 
e thinks its “kitsch sweetness is quickly 
alling.” 


lo's urban farms for all 


IT'S PUBLIC POLICY IN NORWAY'S HIGH- 
ENSITY CAPITAL THAT EACH FAMILY MAY 
VE A GARDEN PLOT (Landscape, Ar- 
itecture, March/April '83). The idea, 
first glance, looks improbable in a 
ation that relies heavily on imported 
ods, has only 2.2 percent of its total 
d area suitable for growing crops, 
d houses 71 percent of Oslo's 800,000 
sidents in multi-story housing. Yet, 


scanning the media 


Being a collection of hard facts and appealing notions gleaned from the 
pages of periodicals you'd read if you had the time 


as John Rolfson Haavik reports, the 
citys planners have implemented no 
less than four methods of satisfying the 
citizens’ urge to be urban farmers. One 
way is through the community garden 
located on land scheduled for future 
commercial or public development. A 
second is to provide plots on vacant 
sites set aside for future public hous- 
ing. A third is through the "school gar- 
Чеп” Writes Haavik, "From these gar- 
dens, many hundreds of thousands of 
Norwegian children have learned to 
work the earth and reap the harvest" 
Of greatest significance, however, is the 
"kolonihage" (colony garden). Oslo 
now has five such urban farms, all sit- 
uated on publicly owned land, ranging 
in size from 88 to 552 plots, and lo- 
cated on bus, trolley or subway routes. 
The concept, now nearly 70 years old, 
enables city families to rent a plot (av- 
erage size: 150 square meters) for pe- 
riods up to 25 years; a 300 square foot 
plot rents for $12 a year. 

Explains Haavik: "More than just a 
collection of privately maintained gar- 
dens, kolonihager are actually ar- 
ranged as miniature villages. They are 
designed with traffic-free pedestrian and 
cycle paths (with allowances for emer- 
gency vehicles), perimeter parking, 
playlots for children, and a community 
center for meetings, festivals, and square 
dances. Renters may build small (15 x 
22 square meter) cabins on their plots.” 

How successful are these forms of 
urban farming? Countrywide, Norwe- 
gians produce up to 53 percent of all 
tree fruits, berries and vegetables; in 
Oslo, the figure is 70 percent. 


. . . MEANWHILE, IN THIS COUNTRY, А “ВІО- 
REGIONAL” FARM-CITY MODEL EMERGES. A 
companion article in Landscape Ar- 
chitecture describes the collaborative 
effort of a third-generation farm family 
on the outskirts of Eugene, Oregon, 
and faculty from the U. of Oregon’s 
Department of Landscape Architecture 
“to modify traditional farming prac- 
tices to fit current needs.” The ead 
idea was first explored in a school stu- 
dio project called “Urban-Rural Part- 
nership in the Willamette Valley.” 


One of the prime movers is Protes- 
sor Thomas Forster, who writes: “Bio- 
regional agriculture is a relatively new 
pote К in agricultural landscape de- 
sign that seeks to integrate the food 
needs of a regional population with 
the agricultural carrying capacity of that 
region ... The notion that urban pop- 
ulations should actively support those 
farms closest to home is reemerging 
with the demand for quality produce 
and higher transport costs.” 

Forster tested his urban support idea 
in 1981—82, using a small group from 
Eugene to pick cherries at the Walton 
farm during the peak labor demand 
season. The Waltons once hired over 
100 migrant families for such work; 
and although mechanical harvesting has 
eliminated most of the migrants’ jobs, 
their former temporary dwellings still 
have electric and plumbing lines in 
working order. Forster aims for these 
dwellings to be used by the new urban 
support groups. 


Rain unreined in Japan 


STILL ANOTHER DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THEM AND Us: THE JAPANESE THINK OF RAIN 
AS AN AESTHETIC MATERIAL (Landscape, 
Vol. 26, No. 3). Writer Barbara Sand- 
risser observes in the article, "Fine 
Weather— The Japanese View of Rain,” 
that rain “permeates Japanese art.” And, 
apparently, it always has. She cites a 
12th century tale in which a husband 
and wife quarrel over whether a roof 
should be built over their veranda. She 
was against the idea because she wanted 
to see the moon. He was for it because, 
loving the rain, he wanted to hear it 
falling on a shingled roof. By contrast, 
Western culture conditions society to 
ignore rain (you almost never see it in 
an American or European painting) or 
to use it to create "feelings of misery, 
fear, despondency or desolation.” 

In both East and West, the condi- 
tioning starts early. While we teach 
preschoolers the nursery rhyme, "Rain, 
rain, go away ...; Japanese children 
learn this decidedly upbeat ditty: "Rain, 
please rain/Mother will/come to get 
(me) with an umbrella./Isn't that nice!/ 
skip, skip, hop, hop, fa la la, la la" 
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EFA ... working with you to provide the best in Park, 
Playground, Site and Fitness Environments, Traffic 
Products, and Architectural Signage. 


When your design requirements include the best in 
modular and customized Park, Playground, Site 
Furnishings, and Fitness Products, look to the leader Park and Recreational Equipment by Mexico Forge 
in Minnesota, EFA. After surveying your individual 
needs and circumstances, our experts will recommend 
top-quality products from such leading manufacturers 
as Landscape Structures, Mexico Forge, and Kroy 
Architectural Signage. 


CONSULTING * DESIGN * 

LAYOUT e INSTALLATION SERVICES 
Park and Recreational Equipment Site Furnishings by Landscape Structures 
Fitness Systems 

Site Furnishings 

Leisure Environments 
Bleacher/Stadium Seating 


Concierge 
Gift Shop 


Interior/Exterior Architectural Signage 
Traffic Products 

Custom Signs and Markings 

Traffic Marking Products 


Our complete consulting, design, layout, and 
installation services, coupled with the economy of 
durable, long-lasting products, and the fact that we 
service every single product we sell, keeps EFA the 
Leader, working for you. 


EARL F. ANDERSEN AND ASSOC., INC. 
9864 James Circle Bloomington, MN 55431 
Toll-Free WATS Line 1-800-862-6026 • 612-884-7300 


Park and Recreational Equipment by Landscape Structures 


A 
Là 


editorial 


he city oddly perceived 


One fine Saturday morning not long ago, à quiet 
ultural collision occurred in downtown Minneapolis. 
t came about unexpectedly as two separate and nu- 
nerically unequal events bumped into each other while 
ursuing quite different civic enthusiasms. 

Much the larger event was the parade which had 
een organized to celebrate the culmination of “Scan- 
inavia Today,’ the cultural extravaganza enjoyed in 
ecent months by so many Minnesotans. The smaller 
ivic event consisted of perhaps a couple of hundred 
articipants in a moveable feast of a seminar sponsored 
y the Walker Art Center and titled “Minneapolis Pro- 
le, 1983.” 

Hoofing it about town in lightly provisioned pla- 

oons, the seminar people had it as their field mission 
О inspect four major downtown building projects in 
arious stages of construction. Their itinerary at one 
oint sent them coursing down Nicollet Mall; moving 
ore or less in tandem with the high-stepping cele- 
rants. Along the way, they were diverted by the side- 
alk merchants’ displays of Scandinavian souvenirs on 
ard tables, 

I, as one of the seminarians, couldn't but notice 
he generally poor quality of the merchandise: the ar- 
ays of carved gnomes, the junk jewelry and the as- 
orted whatnots called to mind an awful truth about 
candinavian design. Years ago I had discovered that 
uch beautiful objects as those shown on pages 36-37 
ге а rarity, even in Scandinavia. Indeed, the city of 
openhagen found it expedient back in the '60s to 
stablish a design review committee whose task it was 
О winnow from the mountains of tasteless tourist shoddy 
few well-designed souvenirs to be sold at the city's 
wn gift show in Tivoli Gardens. 

It dawned on me, as my seminar platoon went 
rashing through the woodwind section of some high 
chool band, on our way to the City Center complex, 


that the paraders and the seminarians seemed to have 
little in common. Parades, by definition, are strictly for 
fun, while urban design seminars are presumably for 
some kind of real or imagined uplift. 

Yet I wondered—is there not some common ground 
on which we can all stand? Wouldn't the parade be 
more fun if the seminarians—mostly architects and 
planners but also some students and homemakers— 
could help to stiffen the city's backbone when it deals 
with the power brokers who put up bad buildings? 
Wouldn't the paraders appreciate the city more if they 
used it less for a lark and more as a personal resource? 
And wouldn't we all be better off if architects were 
better able to demonstrate how really good they can 
be? 

Yes. Standing on the sidewalk outside Donaldson's 
new quarters in the City Center, I was struck by the 
possibility that the City Center's legions of angry critics 
just might be overreacting. Then I figured out why I 
felt this way. There was breathing space nearby. Facing 
the Donaldson's side of City Center is a great new 
urban hole in the ground—a half-block excavation where 
the old Donaldson's store stood. 

Aha, I thought. What a great site for the ceremonial 
place—the downtown open space where those occa- 
sions of highest civic import may be celebrated. (Re- 
specting Minnesota's winters, it could be a crystal pal- 
ace sort of open space, of course.) 

Not a chance, piped up a fellow seminarian: The 
hole will soon be filled, and also the sky above it, 
thanks to the massive presence of another banking 
tower. Then, imagining it already in place, I decided 
I was wrong about the City Center. It will lose the 
redeeming graces of daylight and elbow room when 
its overbearing neighbor casts it Manhattan izing shadow. 

As we made for the bus and an afternoon of grous- 
ing over the city's, the developers’ and the architects’ 
perceived failures in downtown Minneapolis, another 
marching band swung into view. They seemed to be 
having a ball. 


N aerun 


William Houseman 
Editor 
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N” 
This Swedish architect's design intelligence creates thoroughly 
modern yet humane environments 
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The tall basilica sanctuary 
of Nyrén’s Gottsunda 
Church (1979) elevates a 
district of drab modern 
townhouses to a neighbor- 
hood. The bell tower, free- 
standing in the Swedish 
tradition, is a community 
x landmark, On the exterior, 
£-3i the painted wood, large 

- " windows, and unpreten- 
tious street entry invite ac- 
cess and participation. 
This church is dignified, 
but not precious. Inside, its 
warmth extends from the 
sloped vestibule (top, 
right) to the intimate inner 
courtyard. The court 
serves both as focus and 
circulation between the 
meeting rooms and volumi- 
nous sanctuary (see photo 
and plan, above). Nyfen 
used the same plan in the 
earlier Jonkoping Church 
in Emmanual. “If you have 
a good idea, why not refine 
it?” he says. Another ele- 
ment of his re-usable ver- 
nacular—the three light fix- 
tures visible in the 
Gottsunda Church. 


5: Sune Sundahl courtesy of Hammel, Green and Abrahamson 


Carl Nyrén is one of Sweden’s lead- 
ing architects. He has designed villas 
and churches charming in their sim- 
plicity. He has developed masterplans 
for large companies providing for their 
expansion over time with modular units. 
He has set office buildings compatibly 
on farm land, in dense forests and in 
19th century urban districts. To each 
of his projects he brings a particular 
attention to site, direct structural 
expression and ingenious solutions. He 
may recycle a plan used earlier, design 
his own light fixtures, develop a stan- 
dard beam or column, or build a lush 
garden with a string trellis. The result 
is a consistent creativity. 

Nyrén’s work is firmly rooted in the 
Swedish modern movement. Educated 
at the Royal Institute of Technology, his 
career accelerated in 1947 when he 
won first prize in a competition for the 
Gothenburg School of Economics and 
Business Administration. Though his 
office is now one of Stockholm’s larg- 
est, Nyrén does the conceptual work 
on every project. The international ar- 
chitectural press, including the A/A 


Journal's survey of world architecture, 


has recognized his achievement. "So 
simple, so simple,” is Nyrén's favorite 
accolade. His designs prove the intel- 
ligence of simplicity. 
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Nyrén’s ability to fit build- 
ings into their environs is 
most striking in his com- 
mercial and office build- 
ings, such as the Stock- 
holm Savingsbank (1975). 
On a corner in Stockholm's 
government district, its top 
story slopes back in a fully 
modern but gracious ges- 
ture to its 19th century 
neighbors. Bank service 
and office functions are 
split into two buildings to 
give a more human scale. 
Three street-side atriums 
organize the office block 
and further break the 
mass, while providing light 
and views for workers. On 
the ground floor, the Sav- 
ingsbank speaks in equally 
gracious tones. A covered 
light well links other build- 
ings on the block and wel- 
comes the public through 
seating, a cafeteria and re- 
tail shops. 


How hands- 
across-the-sea 
created a 
“Scandinavian” 
arts center 


When Gustavus Adol- 
phus College decided to 
build a long-needed fine 
arts complex, it wanted a 
frankly Scandinavian ad- 
dition to its St. Peter, 
Minnesota campus. So ar- 
chitect Curtis Green of 
Hammel, Green & Abra- 
hamson had an unusual 
first assignment: to find a 
Swedish architect to work 
with the HGA design team. 
He chose Carl Nyrén. “His 
work is more typically 
Scandinavian than most,” 
says Green. “And his con- 
cern for light, detail, ma- 
terials fit our approach.” 
Nyrén’s contribution was 
two-fold. “He recom- 
mended that a young 
Swedish architect Anna 
Dehlin come work with us, 
bringing a Swedish ‘pres- 
ence’ to the project. And 
he caused us to shape the 
building as an envelope for 
that which goes inside 
rather than make a shape 
and fill it with functions. 
So, for instance, the curved 
exterior wall in the recital 
hall expresses the acoustic 
wall inside.” Nyrén re- 
viewed all plans, colors, 
and furnishings to assure 
a Scandinavian character 
throughout. The scheme: 
rough buff-colored brick 
on the outside; extensive 
use of wood and daylight 
on the inside. Special 
Scandinavian touches: the 
unvarnished brass hard- 
ware and Swedish crown 
embossed on hardware 
and fixed glass. The com- 
plex includes classrooms, 
offices and performing 
space for music, drama 
and the visual arts. The 
centerpiece is the 450-seat 
Jussi Bjórling Recital Hall, 
a memorial to the famous 
Swedish opera singer. 
Above all, the Gustavus 
Adolphus Fine Arts Center 
honestly expresses a proud 
ethnic heritage. 
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п the Mission Chapel in 
ima (1981), Nyrén gives 
odern function and orga- 
ization the forms and 
olors of Sweden's past. 
he basilica of the small 
hurch encompasses three 
qual and flexible spaces: 
ocial room, youth room 
nd worship. The exterior 
decoration and colors of 
he altar show Nyrén's re- 
ent move to softer colors, 
ore gentle shapes. And 
ndeed, tradition inspired 
ere: a similar cross-vault 
graces a small medieval 
hapel on Aeró Island. 


Vállingby Church (1957) 
first brought Nyrén the ac- 
claim of the international 
architectural community. 
Built for the Swedish Mis- 
sionary Society, its free 
form and soaring sanctuary 
make it an outstanding ex- 
ample of the International 
Style in Sweden. The sky- 
light over the altar high- 
lights the stylized crucifix. 
The church is attached to 
an eight-story apartment 
house also owned by the 
society. 
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Sverre Fehn 


In designing a museum, this Norwegian architect's speculative 
cast of mind tells him "the large museum is the earth itself” 


‘If you run after the past,” says Sverre 
Fehn, “you will never reach it. If you 
make a manifestation of the present, 
you may gain a dialogue with the past.” 
Such a view goes far to explain why, 
in considering the two historical mu- 
seums depicted here, you may puzzle 
over where the museum ends and the 
subject matter begins. For example, on 
this page is in situ history itself—an 
ancient copper mine. The proposed 
museum is the long bridge-like struc- 
ture across it 

The Hedmark museum (opposite) is 
equally peculiar. Fehn has seen to it 
that the ruins of an ancient stone castle 
“read” as both history and a container 
of history. He managed this by the sub- 
test of tricks: the arched entrance has 
been almost invisibly faced with an all- 
glass wall, entrance door included 


“The problem posed by the 
Roros copper mine mu- 
seum,” says architect 
Sverre Fehn, “was to add 
something new to the pro- 
tected 'ruin' of an indus- 
trial complex. The bridge 
over the river reflects in its 
plan the model of a long 
street with its 'false per- 
spective, and its meander- 
ing follows the ancient 
manufacturing process 
from the smelter ovens 
over the river to the slag 
heap.” 
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Hedmark Museum envel- 

opes a 700-year-old stone 

castle in a Fehn-designec® 

structure consisting of авв 
orientation theatre (top), 

elevated bridges for view” — 

ing the medieval collecti c—» muun 


of local weaponry, agricu E 
tural and religious arti- 
facts. Theorizes Fehn, “A m mu 
things excavated from .. = 

the earth must be reborn 

and find their ‘space’ in tre ===> 
new context.” 
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Sverre Fehn 


Two houses designed as artifacts of nature 


Acknowledging a certain 
non-Scandinavian influence 
in the design of this house 
near Oslo, architect Sverre 
Fehn jokes, “1 never had 
money enough to go to Ja- 
pan, so | built a Japanese 
house in Norway.” Even so 
its character remains es- 
sentially a product of main 
stream Scandinavian mod- 
ern tradition, due in large 
measure to its sure han- 
dling of just two building 
materials—light wood and 
brick—plus the introduc- 
tion of daylight throughout 
the house. 


XT. 
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Elegant їп its siting, ele- 
gant in its detailing, ele- 
gant in plan—this house 
designed by Fehn for a 
Swedish client makes the 
case for pure modern in an 
age of architectural revi- 
sionism. Floating on a per- 
fectly square platform, the 
house assumes a cruci- 
form in plan, with outdoor 
deck areas expanding liv- 
ing and scenic opportuni- 
ties at all four corners of 
the platform. A service 
core of kitchen/bath/utili- 
ties is positioned squarely 
in the heart of the house— 
the better to relate with 
the highly flexible spaces 
(sliding glass partitions 
can change four rooms to 
nine) on all four sides. All 
solid walls are brick, the 
ceilings treated as fine 
cabinetry through a beauti- 
fully patterned light wood 
boarding. 


stos: Marc Treib 
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Highpoint of the International Style in Finland 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Paimio, Finland, 1929 
Alvar Aalto 


The Shape and Sprit of 


ordic Architecture 


By Marc Treib 
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We would do well to think of Scan- 
dinavia—both politically and architec- 
turally—as a loose confederacy rather 
than a monolithic union. Each of these 
five countries has developed and pos- 
sessed its own cultural traditions, tra- 
ditions nurtured by geographic isola 
tion at the northern edge of the known 
world. At times certain of these cultural 
spheres have intersected or over 
lapped, resulting in an intensification 
or temporary eclipse of the local, re 
gional, or even national characteristics 
But in the north, continuity has always 
remained dominant over change. 

We must remember that the geo- 
graphic boundaries and governmental 
Structures of the Scandinavia states 
shifted continually through political 
agreement or marital intrigues. From 
the twelfth century on, Finland was a 
part of Sweden, the superpower of the 
north. But then again, Denmark oc- 
cupied a portion of today's Sweden, 
Skane (Scania), as well as Norway and 
distant Iceland. Russia acquired Fin 
land in 1809 as a byproduct of the Na- 
poleonic wars, and the tides of build- 
ing and urbanity shifted with the change 
in hegemony. The rough unity we see 
among the Nordic countries today ac- 
ually dates only from this last century, 
vhen national identity began to dom- 
inate the shape of architectural ideals. 

Colonization rather than mere geo- 
graphic proximity often created his- 
orical ties. Norway's first monumental 
stone architecture for example, 
stemmed from Anglo-Saxon missions, 
ind for centuries, strong bonds joined 
‘rance and the Swedish royal house 
The Drottningholm Palace’ and gar- 
lens (Nicodemus Tessin; late 17th cen- 
ury) fit more comfortably on the con- 
inent than in the far north, but of course 
hat was the intention. 

Under Russian control Finland like- 
vise constructed a monumental quarter 
ior its capital Helsinki in a continental 
ityle—but an Italianate style trans- 
ated by a German architect, Carl Lud- 
vig Engel, who had worked for the 
|zarist government in St. Petersburg. 

/ith such a smórgásbord of political 
nd cultural influences could there be 
ny shared architectural properties in 
aese countries? 

But they shared something more 
asic than politics—the landscape. With 
пе exception of Denmark, which hov- 
red on the edge of continental Eu- 
ype, the Scandinavian countries were 
ominated by wilderness. Like the 
'estern United States, there was a sense 
f frontier, of an existence which lay 
n the edge of terrae incognitae. The 
indscape, whether the forest or the 
"a, Was ever present—and inescapa- 
le. Isolation from the remainder of 
е world, and even from the nearest 
illage or city, was an indisputable fact 


The mountains which separated the 
valleys of Norway also delimited dis- 
tinct folk cultures. In Finland the lake 
and the forest predominate. Both iso- 
lated the farmstead or the hamlet and 
linked places only as a mental con- 
Struct. It required centuries for the for- 
ests of southern Sweden to be dimin- 
ished, and the vast unpopulated terrain 
to the north, without light for six months 
of the year, created a set of environ- 
mental conditions that could hardly be 
avoided. The farm had to be a castle 
constructed as mass; dark and strong 
and simple; providing both actual and 


amount; perhaps not. But the presence 
of wood—maybe varnished but rarely 
painted—warms the otherwise cool 
spaces, and softens the technological 
edge, rendering even prefabricated 
boxes and bland housing schemes more 
tolerable 

Everpresent in the summer, ever- 
lacking in the winter, light is treated 
as the north's most precious commod- 
ity. In earlier times when large sheets 
of glass were not available and security 
was more of a concern, mass domi- 
nated building. Today Scandinavian ar- 
chitecture is fanatically concerned with 


Building as an articulation of the landsc: 


ape 
Woodland Crematorium and Cemetery, South Stockholm, Sweden, 1912—22; 1938-41 
Erik Gunnar Asplund (first phase collaboration with Sigurd Lewerentz) 


psychological security from the ele- 
ments or other humans. 

There was no controlling these fac- 
tors; even less chance of dominating 
them. The climate directed living pat- 
terns, the growing seasons, what the 
forests and the seas would provide. The 
land determined building technology 
as well: wood was abundant through- 
out the north; stone only a bit less so 
These elements—the land, the sea and 
the sky—form a presence still strong 
in the Scandinavian mind 

Natural materials are utilized still to- 
day to a degree far greater than most 
places in the United States. Due to the 
continuation of the craft tradition, to 
the favorable economics of abundant 
forests, and to the desire to retain some 
connection with the land and tradition, 
wood, brick and to a lesser extent stone 
continue to form the basic vocabulary 
of building. It is not unusual, for ex- 
ample, to see wooden window frames 
used on projects which in other coun- 
tries would require the technological 
expression of steel or aluminum. The 
technical characteristics of wood, such 
as its insulative properties, may be par- 


Finnish national romanticism 
National Museum, Helsinki, 1906 
Gesellius, Lindgren and Saarinen 
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light, both for aesthetic and energy rea- 
sons. Finnish building codes require 
natural illumination in all inhabited 
spaces—codes and sensibilities that led 
to Aalto's incredible experiments with 
skylights, clerestories, windows, and not 
incidentally, lighting fixtures—exper- 
iments that fuse form and light, archi- 
tecture and its defining medium. The 
Nordic window, which grew in dimen- 
sion over time, often distinguishes light 
and view from ventilation. The former 
are expressed in tall and wide, often 
square, unbroken panes. The latter is 
modulated by a rather narrow panel, 
readily opened to allow ventilation 
when necessary. Facade composition 
responds accordingly 


Modern Scandinavian architecture 
began to align into national styles at 
the end of the last century. Finland’s 
rising national consciousness sought 
an expression in the arts, reacting 
against the repression of Russian power 
while seeking a statement of truly Fin- 
nish culture. It was the time of com- 
poser Jean Sibelius, artist Akseli Gal- 
len-Kallela, and architects Lars Sonck, 
Herman Gesellius, Armas Lindgren and, 
of course, Eliel Saarinen. Sonck’s St. 
John’s Church (now cathedral) in 
Tampere (see page 42) is the major 
monument of the period and a virtual 
museum of national romanticism, in 
tegrating architecture and the allied arts 
to a degree never equalled in Finland 
Influenced by the English arts and crafts 
movement, Henry Hobson Richardson 
and later Louis Sullivan, Sonck and his 
contemporaries forged an architecture 
which was at once internationally con 
temporary while rooted to the tradi 
tional forms of the log house, the castle 
and the medieval stone church. The 
economic boom in Finland at the turn 
of the century instigated a rapid ex- 
pansion of Helsinki, which was built 
to a considerable extent in this Nord- 
ic Jugendstil. 

Gesellius, Lindgren and Saarinen's 
Helsinki railroad station. (1904—14), 
which in its original competition sub 
mission paralleled the romanticism of 
the same firm's National Museum 
(1906), initiated the incoming func- 
tionalist style: funkis as it was called 
Here the northern architectural paths 
diverged, following a course of devel- 
opment found in other countries of 
central Europe. One path led toward 
a clearly modernist expression rooted 
in the production methods of archi- 
tecture and its related technology. The 
second sought the serenity and dignity 
of the past; a classical manner at once 
Scandinavian and yet reminiscent of It- 
aly and the south. 

From these traditions Scandinavian 
architects drew, with a Nordic longing 
for sun, light, polish, and history. It was 
classicism with romantic yearnings, 
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Romanticized International Style 
Villa Mairea, Noormarkku, Finland, 1938 
Alvar Aalto 


whether in the refinement and sim- 
plicity and smoothness of its surfaces, 
or in the seeking after a suitable mon- 
umental statement for these northern 
capital cities. 

The spotlight shifted. Denmark now 
occupied center stage, with the meg- 
amonumental Police House by H. 
Kampmann (1919-24) the period's 
obvious exemplar. In Sweden and Fin- 
land, and even in Norway, the classical 
idiom infused the full range of build- 
ing types from the detached villa to the 
apartment block. The style implied a 
simple method of building concen- 
trating ornament and detail at door- 
ways, windows and entrances as a means 


of dressing up the whole. This classi- 
cism, with its ornament removed, how- 
ever, was almost coincident with the 
forms of the nascent modern style. 
By 1930 Modernism had acquired its 
most complete expression in Sweden 
and Finland, perhaps to a degree that 
has never been seriously rivaled. Alvar 
Aalto's Paimio Sanatorium (1929), with 
its concern for light, structure, fluid 
spaces and the personal functionalism 
of the patients' rooms is the master- 
piece of the era—rivalled only by Aal- 
to's roughly contemporary Turun San- 
omat plant and business premises. The 
Stockholm Exhibition of 1930, for which 
Gunnar Asplund served as coordinat- 


ing architect, signalled the triumph of 
modern building in Sweden, a foun- 
dation upon which future housing and 
industrial building would be based. 
Lighter and more elegant than Aalto's 
buildings, the exposition complex ex- 
plored a variety of Modernist themes 
including the light-filled, almost dis- 
solved space and the constructivist ad- 
vertising pylon. Though Asplund him- 
self backed away from the extremity of 
the modern idiom, elements of the 
profession continued in that direction 
without him. 

Architects and architecture never 
move in the neat courses of which crit- 
ics dream. Even the modern building 
of the 30s and '40s was often tinged 
with a residual romanticism: natural 
materials continued to appear as mag- 
nificently patterned stone floors or 
elaborate juxtapositions of exotic woods 
on the walls 

Never—or rarely—did the purely 
technical, scalpel-like modern style find 
realization in Scandinavia. In its place 
was the spirit of the times treated with 
a humanistic dignity. Arne Jacobsen's 
Aarhus City Hall exemplifies this taste 
with its skylit central space and elegant 
handrails. Asplund built the Holy Cross 
chapel at the Woodland Cemetery south 


Detail of lower story 
Storehouse 
(Outdoor Museum near Oslo, Norway 


of Stockholm (1938—41), whose 
rounds had been planned in the late 
teens in collaboration with Sigurd 
erentz. The complex is certainly one 
f the world's most perfect landscapes, 
Пу deserving the appelation "classic" 
egardless of the style of the buildings 
ocated there. Aalto, on the other hand, 
ontinued more or less within the 
nodern camp, though works such as 
he Villa Mairea (1938) were highly 
olored by a romantic overlay of un- 
eeled saplings, sod roofs, and field- 
tone walls. 
Enormous housing problems 
lagued the post-war period particularly 
n those countries which had suffered 


Light as form 
City Library, Rovaniemi, Finland, 1967 
Alvar Aalto 


extensive physical or social damage in 
the war. The loss of significant eastern 
territories forced Finland to relocate a 
substantial portion of its population 
within a drastically short time frame- 
work. Speed and expediency are rarely 
conducive to quality architecture and both 
have taken their toll upon the integrity 
and form of urban architecture. The 
housing of the past three decades rarely 
achieves the expectations created by the 
Scandinavian "good design myth" prev- 
alent in the United States. 

While early new towns such as Väl- 
lingby and Farsta in Sweden are bril- 
liant as social and transportation dia- 
grams, one must avoid scrutinizing too 
closely the configuration of the build- 
ings or their details. Even in Finland, 
where state and private agencies usu- 
ally maintain a relatively high level of 
housing, one finds glaring disappoint- 
ments. The advent of prefabrication in 
Denmark and Finland has done little 
to maintain the humanistic attachment 
to the landscape; one finds the best 
views of the buildings when looking 
out of them. Residents have learned to 
appreciate Tapiola, the much touted 
Finnish garden city, but acceptance has 
meant embracing suburban living as a 
viable alternative to the traditional pat- 
terns of city or rural living. While the 
design quality of Tapiola is consider- 
ably higher than in most new towns, 
trees and topography play a prominent 
part in the palatability of the ensemble. 

Although the architecture of new 
towns is often relatively characterless, 
as in so many places in the world, ur- 
ban planning continues to be well con- 
ceived and executed. Stockholm has 
matured as a major metropolitan cen- 
ter; Copenhagen maintains its histori- 
cal center by controlled developments 
external to the city; Oslo has achieved 
the status of a real capital city; and Hel- 
sinki has shifted toward the concentric 
diagram envisioned by Saarinen in his 
Greater Helsinki Plan of 1918. 


Whatever the qualifications con- 
cerning the aesthetic character of the 
Scandinavian architectures, for the most 
part one cannot flaw the quality of the 
construction. Here is perhaps the most 
pervasive attribute shared by the states 
of the north. Whether fostered by the 
severe climate or the physical prop- 
erties of traditional materials—or a long 
standing social tradition which dictates 
building simply and well—the average 
structure in Scandinavia is more sub- 
stantially constructed than its American 
counterpart. A building is not just an 
economic investment to be milked of 
its return and then sold or destroyed. 
Buildings are made to last, not only as 
economic but social equity—a funda- 
mental difference from the gyp board 
and stucco construction that dots so 
much of the American landscape. 

In Scandinavia there is a perma- 
nence, a sense of stability, and by ex- 
tension, a sense of tradition and cul- 
ture. The landscape, light, natural 
materials, substantiality—four quali- 
ties which historically shaped the ar- 
chitecture of Scandinavia—still do so 
today. The actual styles might change— 
and do; even isolated bits of tacky post- 
modern classicism have appeared—but 
the materiality and craft which under- 
lay the architectural tradition as a whole 
remains. The Scandinavian inclina- 
tions toward substantial construction, 
human provision, and environmental 
response stand as an alternative both 
to the austere modernism and the often 
superficial post-modernism that has 
gained an increasing recognition in 
American architectural circles. 


Marc Treib, professor of architecture 
at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, is a contributor to architecture and 
design journals and a practicing de- 
signer. He recently lectured at tbe Hel- 
sinki University of Technology under 
a Fulbright Fellowship and is writing 
а book on the work of Eliel Saarinen. 
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Tapio Wirkkala (b. 1915) Saara Hopea (b. 1925) Josef Frank (1885—1967) 
Blown glass vases: Chanterelles, 1946—47 Enameled copper dish, 1972 Printed linen fabric: Vegetable tree, 19. 
Finland Finland Sweden 


Alvar Aalto (1898—1976) 
Bentwood laminated armchair, c. 1929 
Finland 


SCANDINAVIAN 
. MODERN 


A ceramic bowl on a table, a teak chair, a woven 
rug—these epitomize Scandinavian design. In Scan- 
dinavian Modern: 1880—1980, an exhibit of the Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum of New York City and the Minnesota 
Museum of Art, we see the textiles, ceramics, furniture, 
metalwork and architecture which have made Scan- 
dinavian and modern design synonymous. Objects from 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden show 
the dramatic shift from provincial isolation to interna- 
tional success. National characteristics are readily dis- 
cernible. Still, there is a Scandinavian style: tradition, 
restraint in form and decoration, reliance on natural 
materials, and integration of form and function. Above 
all, superb craftsmanship shines—from the organic style 
of Art Nouveau and neoclassical designs of the '20s to 
the functionalism of the '30s and '40s. In Scandinavian 
design, function and beauty have never been at odds. 


Gunnar Wennerberg (1863—1914) Sigrun Einarsdottir (b. 1952) Birger Kaipiainen (b. 1915) 


Overlay glass bowl, 1900 Biown glass bowl, 1979 Earthenware plate, c. 1965 
Sweden Iceland Finland 
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Collection Sigrun Einarsdottir 
Blown glass bowl, 1979 
Iceland 


Alvar Aalto (1898-1976) 


Cased glass resting bowls, 1939 
Finland 


Olof Bäckström (b. 1922) 
Steel and plastic scissors, 1965 
Finland 


Freidl Holzer-Kjellberg (b. 1905) 
Porcelain bowl and vase, 1948 
Finland 


Georg Jensen (1866—1935) 

Dragonfly brooch: silver and opals, 1904 
Denmark 

Erik Magnussen (1884—1935) 
Grasshopper brooch: silver and coral, 190 
Denmark 


Stig Lindberg (1919-1982) 
Glazed earthenware plate, 1942—49 
Sweden 


Bernat Friberg (1899—1981) 
Stoneware vase, 1954 
Sweden 


Gudhmundur Einarsson (1895— 1963) Olle Ohlsson (b. 1927) 
Stoneware pierced vase, 1939 Silver and pearwood teapot, 1977 
Iceland Sweden 
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Aino Marsio-Aalto (1894—1949) Sven Palmqvist (b. 1906) 
Pressed glass tableware, 1932 Bowl from the Ravenna series, 1949 
Finland Sweden 


| 
Finn Juhl (b. 1912) 

Teak and fabric armchair, 1945 

Denmark 


What makes 
Scandinavians Design 


Eight pro-Nordic professionals from the 
design world exercise their wit and 
wisdom in a roundtable exploration of 
the Scandinavian character 


How do you account for the suc- 
cess this cluster of very small 
countries has achieved in the de- 
sign world? 


Marion Nelson: One reason is eco- 
nomic. Any small country with limited 
resources simply has to produce re- 
fined products. They cannot reach a 
balance of trade by depending on the 
sale of raw materials. But by adding an 
expertise to their products, and getting 
paid for this expertise, they can reach 
a balance of trade for getting the things 
from other countries they don't hap- 
pen to have 


A second reason is that the Scandina- 
vian countries are small enough, and 
homogeneous enough, to carry out a 
common cause—something we find 
exceedingly difficult to do in the United 
States. The modern design movement 
was in part such a common cause, in- 
cluding a certain amount of propa- 
ganda to achieve these countries’ aims 


Curtis Green: The Scandinavians have 
been very resourceful in using the ma- 
terials that are native to them. Think 
of the ways in which they ve used lum- 


ber, for example, to produce some of 


the finest furniture being made. And 
their use of copper, silver, alumi- 
num—some of the finest steels made 
come from Scandinavia 


Ann Walton: The Industrial Revolu- 
tion was late in reaching these coun- 


tries; consequently their traditions of 


careful craftsmanship and beautiful, 
useful things remained intact longer 
than in other parts of the world. I think 
it is well to remember that painting 
and sculpture—the arts that one finds 
farther south—didn't flourish natu- 
rally in the north; they had to be grafted 
on. But the tradition of wood is, of 
course, native. 


Nelson: Economically, these coun- 
tries are somewhat like Japan. Con- 
sider what the Swedes did in the late 
19th century. Rather than selling lum- 
ber, they decided to make matches 
Getting rid of as little of the raw ma- 
terial, refining it to a small product 
easily exportable, they used technol- 
ogy to prosper. 
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Dewey Thorbeck: When we talk about 
the Scandinavian achievement in the 
design world, I think we re really talk 
ing about the 1930s. This particular 
group of countries shared а kind of 
social and cultural climate which en- 
couraged them during those years to 
break out of their isolation. They 
adopted the International Style which 
had been developing during the 1920s 
in Europe; and because of their social 
and economic situation, they were able 
to incorporate this new aesthetic and 
permeate it through their entire cul- 
ture. In land planning, housing, fac- 
tories and the arts, it literally became 
a cultural style 


Dewey Thorbeck 


We speak of Scandinavians as if they 
are all alike. Are they? 


Reidar Dittmann: Here at this table, 
we talk about Scandinavians. But those 
of us who grew up in those coun- 
tries—we don't talk about Scandina- 
vians. We talk about Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden, and now Iceland. To 
be sure, there is something called 
"Scandinavian modern.” It probably 
originated in Sweden, blossomed in 
Denmark, and then took root in the 
other countries. But these countries are 
all very different in their social, eco- 
nomic and cultural backgrounds. Den- 
mark and Sweden have had powerful 
royal houses with well established tra- 
ditions for at least 400 years, whereas 
Finland and Norway emerged as in- 
dependent nations only recently. The 
Finns and Norwegians have lived much 
harsher lives on the whole, and I think 
their socio-economic conditions have 


accounted for a different approach to 
architecture. Historically, there has been 
virtually no monumental architecture 
in Norway or Finland—a few major 
cathedrals in Norway, only one of which 
has remained intact, and a few castles 
in Finland 


Green: Of course, some of the influ- 
ences have come from outside, Den- 
mark being a country that bridges a 
gap between Europe and Scandinavia, 
while Finland bridges another be- 
tween the East and Scandinavia. 


Dittmann: Finland’s quest for inde- 
pendence was largely sponsored by 
"Swedlefinns;' who were the country's 
cultural leaders. Many of them were 
not bi-lingual. They had a hard time 
with the Finnish language, but they 
nevertheless sponsored its advance- 
ment. 


What does climate have to do, if 
anything, with the Scandinavian 
sense of design? 


Thomas Hodne: | do think there is 
a northern climate element. As I see 
it, art didn't flourish; it was the utili- 
tarian things that did. It is almost as if 
the end result was so precious that you 
bad to do it right. As you go farther 
north, you seem to find less great, ro- 
bust art and more little stuff: the fine 
beadwork on coats and skins. And, of 
course, being indoors all winter, think- 
ing mainly about survival, you did things 
very carefully, and very enjoyably 


Gary Arvidson: You have to remem- 
ber that the Scandinavians, certainly 
before World War II, led a very rough 
and rugged life outside the cities. They 
learned the toughness and practicality 
that comes through in their design. An 
object is likely to be both beautiful and 
functional 


Dittmann: The fact that the colors are 
bright, and have been bright for six or 
seven hundred years, may have con- 
siderable to do with the strange cli- 
mate. You need to compensate for the 
dreariness of the Scandinavian climate, 
where the sun hardly shows itself dur- 
ing the winters and hardly sets during 
the summers. You need an interior that 
sparkles with color. 


Ann Walton and Thomas Hodne 


idson: The climate certainly has 
something to do with the environment 
of the home. I once thought the Scan- 
linavians spent a lot of time in their 
nomes because whiskey cost twelve 
lollars in a place like Oslo. Now I can 
see that where you have only four hours 
of daylight in the winter, your home 
becomes more important to you. It is 
"asy to understand why the Scandi- 
navians want to let a lot more light into 
heir interior spaces. 


reen: The buildings are full of day 

ight. When you talk with Scandinavian 
architects, you find they re talking about 
eal things. They're talking about а: у 

ight, not artificial light. They're talking 
bout real wood, not plywood. They're 
alking about those elements that are 
h part of their environment. 


Bary Arvidson and Reidar Dittman 


ould you comment on the qual- 
ties of Scandinavian designers that 
ave influenced you? 


Green: There have always been pillars 
X design you must recognize. Alvar 
Aalto, who was my critic at M.LT., was 
extremely concerned about human 
values, humanistic feelings and 
mpressions. If you did something with 
| straight line, he would always put a 
viggle in it. If you look at his buildings 
›г any of his other designs, you will 
ee that it has a wiggle of some kind 
ind that was a part of his relief—using 
rery simple materials and designing 
nto them the light and human quali- 
ies. 


Marion Nelson and Curtis Green 


Brooks Cavin: | was fortunate in 
knowing and working with Eero Saar- 
inen and taking a class under Aalto. 
Eero was a remarkable person in that 
he so completely immersed himself in 
his work that nothing else mattered 
He constantly tried to carry an idea to 
the ultimate. We did a housing project 
in Washington, D.C. We thought we had 
developed a very good scheme, and 
then Eero would come in the next 
morning and say, "I thought of some- 
thing new while I was asleep.” Then 
he would sketch a whole new scheme. 
He was never satisfied with just good 
enough 


What about the Vikings? Aren't they 
famous for their toughness but also 
for their aesthetic sensitivity? 


Walton: I don't think the Vikings were 
any tougher than any of their contem- 
poraries. The difference is that they 
couldn't write their own history, and 
so the Latin-speaking part of the world 
wrote their version of the Vikings' his- 
tory. I think there is a major revisionist 
tendency today— particularly їп Nor- 
way but also in the other countries— 
to look upon the Vikings as settlers and 
merchants, to play down their sensa- 
tional role as slaughterers of the monks 
in Ireland. 


Hodne: 1 don't know that the art was 
all that delicate during that period. 1 
thought it was very rugged, tough stuff 
I saw in "The Vikings" exhibition. 


THE ROUNDTABLE 


Marion Nelson is a professor of art history 
t the University of Minnesota and curator of 
ersheim, the Norwegian folk museum in De- 
orah, lowa 

Curtis Green, architect with Hammel, Green 
nd Abrahamson, has worked with both 
wedish and Norwegian architecture in de- 
igning college buildings. HGA organized an 
xhibit of Swedish architect Carl Nyrén's work 
s part of "Scandinavia Today. 


Ann Walton is a curator of exhibits of Scan 
inavian art as well as of private art collec- 
ions. Her Ph.D. work in art history at the Uni- 
ersity of Minnesota focuses on Eliel Saarinen 
nd Swedish architect Ferdinand Boberg 
Dewey Thorbeck, architect with Interde- 


sign, organized the exhibits on Norwegian ar- 
chitecture shown at Lutheran Brotherhood 
during "Scandinavia Today 

Reidar Dittman, professor of art history at 
St. Olaf College in Northfield, Minnesota, spe- 
cializes in late 19th century Norwegian paint- 
ing 

Thomas Hodne of Thomas Hodne Archi- 
tects has both professional and personal in- 
terests in Norway. Impressed by Scandina- 
vian color, he recently painted his home using 
27 colors 

Gary Arvidson is Twin Cities district man 
ager for Scandinavian Design furniture stores 

Brooks Cavin of Cavin and Rova/Architects 

f St. Paul studied with Eero Saarinen and 
Alvar Aalto 


Green: The essence of what I saw in 
that exhibition impressed me with the 
craftsmanship and the love of materials 
which have been inherent in the Scan- 
dinavian populations for many centu- 
ries. They have been there from the 
beginning. 


Walton: Their jewelry has been su- 
perb, from the Vikings on down. 


Arvidson: You can still see this in their 
furniture today. It's coming out of a 
small factory at the end of a fiord, where 
you'll find seven or eight guys building 
sideboards and hutches by h: ind. You 
have to pay for this quality, but it's still 
there 


Generally speaking, is Scandina- 
vian design as good as ever? 


Thorbeck: | have been reading of a 
disenchantment with the modern 
movement in Norway, at least. As a re- 
sult, the architects are not moving to- 
ward post-modern but instead going 
back to their old farmhouses and stave 
churches for regional design values. 


Brooks Cavin 


Walton: There is something very dis- 
turbing that I see in Scandinavia today. 
In Swedish furniture design, specifi- 
cally. When the Wenner-Gren Center 
for Scholars was completed 25 years 
ago, it was furnished from the NK de- 
sign studio with beautiful pieces very 
well chosen. These have now been re- 
placed with clunky, clumsy light wood 
pieces, very heavy and boxy. The cen- 
ter is throwing out furniture classics, 
antiques in their own time. That's the 
state of the art. 


Green: Are you really sure? I know of 
some factories in Sweden that are still 
manufacturing fine furniture, but they ve 
reached a state of resistance. In our 
architecture practice, we're seeing that 
a piece of furniture has to take perhaps 
twice the abuse it did 25 years ago. It 
seems a fact of life in the '80s. 


Nelson: There is a real problem. They 
do continue to make the old things, 


continued on page 59 
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Lars Sonck 


Though overshadowed abroad by his 
contemporary Eliel Saarinen, Sonck enjoyed 
preeminence at home as "the vigorous 
dramatist of Finnish architecture” 
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Lars Sonck (1870—1956) 


Lars Sonck created im- 

pressive buildings at all 

scales and for a wide 

range of clients: from the 

commercial projects 

shown here to monumental 

Granite fitted-block facade of the Helsinki cathedrals and diffident 

Telephone Company Building— 1905 log villas. Just 31 when 
commissioned in 1901 by 
the telephone company in 
Helsinki to design a new 
main office, he was sent 
abroad by his client to 
study how this new techni- 
cal wonder was handled. 
Sonck is said to have been 
more impressed by medie- 
val townscapes in south- 
ern Europe than by innova- 
tive design; hence the 
massive bastion of a build- 
ing he created. His Hel- 
sinki Stock Exchange, 
completed in 1911, is con- 
sidered to be his most suc- 
cessful commercial struc- 
ture, thanks in large 
measure to a four-story in- 
terior courtyard that might 
be the envy of today's 
atrium-conscious archi- 
tects. Conceived of as a 
winter garden, the court- 
yard in its early years did 
in fact feature a profusion 
of large green plants. En- 
trance is through a vaulted 
passageway which opens 
up dramatically at its far 

& end to light and spacious 

E volume, brick-walled and 

E punctuated by balconied 

a — с interior windows in the 

Medievally derived bay window turret has frieze of fashion of a modern-day Skylighted interior courtyard of the 

coiled wire, mouthpiece “galleria.” Exchange Building in Helsinki—19 
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Church in Mariehamn, completed in 1927, is based on initial drawings Sonck made free of charge 


L s k 23- . } | 

did айына at Ue Finnish Sonck 5 first 

Poly-technical Institute in church design 

1893 when he entered a : Т 

major design competition made him famous 3 
rac — i i 

and Won: It was no fluke of while still a student 


precocity, for his career 
kept burgeoning for over 
50 years. He won another 
church competition in 1900 
for the Tampere cathedral 
(drawing, far right). 
Tampere's St. John's not 
only expresses Sonck's ar- 
tistry in granite but also 
his ability at age 30 to co- 
ordinate the work of nota- 
ble stained-glass artists, 
muralists and craftsmen. A 
“preachers’ church”, St. 
John’s shallow chancel 
and jutting pulpit (oppo- 
site, below) give worship- 
ers a sense of personal in- 
ir rg ene ам Е à 
As Sonck matured, his From Mariehamn Church ceiling, a boat han Rendering of proposed Tampere cathedral— 
church designs grew more = < Sonck's КОЛО Сот BOON entry їп 1894 
unequivocally “Finnish”. 
Two of his most notable— 
Mariehamn Church (above, 
near right) and Mikael 
Agricola (opposite, above). 
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riple-vaulted interior of Helsinki's Mikael Agricola Church—1935 
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t. John's Cathedral in Tampere, completed in 1906; richly elaborated by fresco, stained- 
lass, industrial artists 


| 

In designing 150 
major built projects, 
Sonck spanned an 
entire architectural 
era 


After Lars Eliel Sonck won 
his first major design com- 
petition, he did what any 
talented young architect 
might be expected to do: 
he took the prize money 
and built himself a villa. It 

| Was a prophetic act, for 
this beautifully detailed log | 
house not only earned him 
the admiration of his 
professional peers but also 
|a series of commissions 
from clients seeking the 
same kind of house. Рага. 
doxically, it was not the 

| prize-winning Turku cathe- 
dral that launched Sonck 
|as a major new architect 

| but the modest house built 
with his windfall. It was 
the villas he subsequently 
designed, always sited to 
capitalize on the Finnish 
countryside and natural 
light, that prompted the 
great Professor J. Siren 

| years later to call Sonck 
“ап incomparable master 

| of tarred timber." Nothing 
he ever did in full maturity 
seemed quite so Finnish. 

Yet Sonck is also worth 
| appreciating for his impor- 
tant commissions—com- 
| mercial buildings, urban 
housing blocks, ware- 
houses and, always, his 
numerous churches. Like 
his peers at the turn of the 
century and into the years 
preceding the modern 
movement's arrival, Sonck 
traveled and sketched a 
great deal. He borrowed a 
neo-Romantic detail here, 
an Art Nouveau flourish 
there. But he never 
stopped being a creative 
architect. His designs into 
the 1940s were of high 
quality. Said architect Ber- 
til Jung of him in 1930, “As 
an artist, he is so exclu- 
sively an architect that he 
often forgets or neglects 
details, ornamentations, 
color, since for him the 
(mass, the proportions are 
the main thing. His 
strength lies in his limita- 
tions." 

The son and grandson of 
ministers of the Gospel, 
Lars Sonck, though “ad- 
mired and adored by every 
woman,” remained a con- 
firmed bachelor all of his 
days. Thus, unbeholden to 
a family, he kept a bache- 
lor flat over his offices and 
worked and played hard. It 
was his habit to move to- 
| ward a design solution via 
(numerous little progressive 
sketches; a colleague re- 
calls never having seen 


him use a ruler. 
| 
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Small rural log school, designed in 1897, perches on rock outcropping 


Detail of school's porch post, rail 2 N 


Villa Hornborg, the largest of Sonck-designed houses, features an elaborate lookout 
tower. Built in 1922 
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Summing up his career, 
Sonck once said, “There is 
only one thing I don't ге. 
gret as an architect, and 
that's my villa.” Small won- 
der, since he lavished on it 
the excessive attention of 
a young bachelor just out 
of school and absorbed in 
making a statement. This 
and his numerous other 
villa projects seem nomi- 
nally Finnish to the casual 
eye; they were in fact 
Sonck's variation on the 
prevailing eclecticism at 
the turn of the century. 
When Sonck incorporated 
the veranda or balcony, he 
drew less from Finnish 
than American ideas—in 
this instance, the idea of 
expanding a villa's scenic 
prospect through a periph- 
eral observation area be- 
ond the walls of the villa 
tself. In the Sibelius villa 
"Ainola" (below right and 
far right), the interiors 
eemed to one observer “а 
symphony of wood” in fin- 
est Finnish tradition; yet 
another found the steep 
roofs reminiscent of a 
Swiss chalet. Clearly, the 
rnamental cross-cut work 
n the exposed rafters and 
he small-paned windows 
n the upper-story chil- 
ren's rooms of Ainola are 
arelian influences. Sonck 
iked to add bits of light- 
earted exotica to his 
turdy timber houses: ox- 
ye windows and pagoda- 
ike curved roofs (top), jut- 
ing serpentine masts from 
idge poles, and ornamen- 
al brackets—all the prod- 
ct of his creative borrow- 
ngs and imaginings. 


Bonos paid tribute 
о a favorite 
material—wood— 
pen loving 
etails 


From yacht club: a cross-cut design detail in Projecting log corner joints on Sibelius porch—oft- 
wood rafters repeated by Sonck 


"Ainola," villa designed for composer Jean Sibelius's family іп 1904, has wood shingle roof, log walls covered 
in vertical panels 
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Olson courtesy Min 


Photo: Allen R 


Edwin Hugh Lundie (1886—1972) in his office, 
1969 
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Ed Lundie 


He was esteemed over half a century 
for his winsome architecture expressed 
in Midwest dialect, with the trace of a 


Scandinavian accent 


By Deanna Marohn Bendix 


If architects were judged solely by 
the houses they designed, the name of 
Edwin Hugh Lundie would doubtless 
rank much higher than it does in any 
history of American architecture of the 
20th century. For Lundie, who was born 
in 1886 in Cedar Rapids, lowa and died 
in 1972, was a fine and notably prolific 
designer of cabins, lodges, city houses 
and country estates during his fifty-odd 
years as an architect 

Lundie’s unspectacular but well-loved 
shelters are sprinkled unobtrusively 
over the landscape of Minnesota from 
the rocky north shore of Lake Superior 
to the farmland in the south and be- 
yond. They can be found overlooking 
the St. Croix River near Windom, in 
Winona, Owatonna, St. James, Red Wing 
and Rochester, at University Grove near 
the St. Paul campus of the University 
of Minnesota, in the St. Anthony Park 
area of St. Paul, and throughout the 
Twin Cities area. (One of Lundie's more 
unique residential commissions was the 
installation and coordination of the 
historically eclectic rooms in the Griggs’ 
Mansion on Summit Avenue in St. Paul, 
now owned by the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society. ) 

Ed Lundie was especially renowned 
for his vacatton homes on lakeshore 
sites—on Lake Minnetonka, Lake of the 
Isles, Gem Lake, Sun Fish Lake, Christ- 
mas Lake, Mary’s Lake, Turtle Lake, and 
in great number on White Bear Lake 
and Lake Superior. There are no less 
than seventeen Lundie-designed homes 
on Lake Superior, starting at Duluth 
and ranging far up the shore to the 
other side of Grand Marais 

His own 1941 Scandinavian style 
cabin on Lake Superior is typical of the 
rugged cabins, hand-hewn-looking, 
which Lundie designed and had built 
with local wood and stone by crafts- 
men native to the area. Such private 
buildings as those and the 1949 Lutsen 
Resort Lodge—all Scandinavian in 
feeling, with heavy wood ornaments, 
dormers, stained wood exteriors and 
gabled roofs—revealed most clearly 
Lundie's affinity for nature. They also 
helped to make him much sought after 
by like-minded clients. 


Lundie approached residential de- 
sign as an artist. He made fine pen and 
ink or pencil drawings of his homes 
that more nearly resemble art illustra- 
tions than conventional architectural 
renderings. These exquisite drawings 
he bequeathed to the Minnesota Mu- 
seum of Art 

A man of modesty, he struggled with 
the problem of how much the architect 
should lead. Ultimately, he thought of 
his clients first and served them well. 
His reassuring structures are models 
of his perfectionist bent, as well as 
expressions of his eye for beautiful ma- 
terials: teak, marble, granite, parquet. 
He spent many hours with clients to 
realize their personal wishes, and then 
he would supervise the workmen 
closely to exact the best standards of 
craftsmanship from them. He had all 
the gifts, not the least of which was a 
lack of egotism, to make people's dream 
houses come true. 

During the Great Depression, it was 
residential commissions that allowed 
Lundie to keep his office open. And by 
the late 1930s and through the busy 
1940s, when he could pick the projects 
he preferred, he always chose to do 
homes. His popularity in this field can 
be linked directly to the sensitive rap- 
port he took pride in establishing with 
a client. 

Speaking once of his client relations, 
Lundie said, “I have always believed in 
and wished to attract the people who 
represent an 'aristocracy of good taste. 
There are people, I think, who have an 
awareness and appreciation for fine 
things; they want fine things done for 
them within what they can afford tc 
do.” 

That Lundie is best known for his 
residential design is something of : 
paradox. He might well have become 
an architect of far more grandiose 
buildings, considering his two most fa 
mous teachers: Emmanuel Louis Mas 
queray and Cass Gilbert. The French 
man, Masgueray, bequeathed to these 
parts such blockbuster Neo-Baroque 
buildings as the Basilica of St. Mary ir 
Minneapolis and the Cathedral of St 
Paul. Gilberts buildings were ever 


urtis Guest Cottage, Lake Superior 
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Lutsen Lodge, 1949 
MSAIA 25-Year Award Winner, 1982 
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more monumental. Three of them— 
the Minnesota State Capitol, the Wool- 
worth Building in New York and the 
Supreme Court Building in Washing- 
ton, D.C.—are typical of the stupen- 
dous commissions Gilbert undertook. 
Furthermore, these Masqueray and 
Gilbert buildings are not only dramatic 
in scale but also are sited in the show- 
iest manner possible. 

How Lundie could apprentice under 
such superstars and quietly proceed to 
become a first rate residential architect 
is intriguing. Although he did not choose 
to emulate Masgueray's or Gilbert's 
mega-personalities in architecture, he 
was quick to point out their crucial 
impact on his career. When asked what 
influence Cass Gilbert had on him, 
Lundie replied, "Application and lots 
of hard work in anything that you do— 
that, I believe, is the most protound 
influence he had on me. It is still with 
me to this day. It shaped my attitude 
and my entire outlook toward my work." 
Later he added, “I think Гуе worked 
two lifetimes, and I’m not feeling sorry 
for myself. I do what I do because I 
enjoy it^ 

Lundie's milieu, from beginning to 
end, was the Midwest. He came to St 
Paul from Cedar Rapids in 1904 after 
completing grade school and high 
school in Iowa and South Dakota. He 
entered the office of Cass Gilbert, where 
he received training in drawing, de- 
sign and detail in the office. He later 
advanced to draftsman. Gilbert at this 
time had just completed the State Cap- 
itol, thereby gaining far-reaching fame. 
Lundie remained with Gilbert until the 
increasingly famous architect, whose 
commissions were largely in the East, 
transferred his office in 1906 to New 
York. 

Despite his deep respect for Gilbert, 
Lundie passed up the chance to work 
with him in New York and instead 
joined the office of Thomas G. Hol- 
yoke, an architect in St. Paul who had 
been Gilbert's partner. Five years later, 
in 1911, he was invited by Emmanuel 
Louis Masqueray to join him as a drafts- 
man. It was a great opportunity and 
Lundie took it at the urging of Holyoke. 
The Frenchman Masqueray, who had 
studied and taught at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, was working on 
two great projects, St. Paul's Cathedral 
and St. Mary's Basilica, when Lundie 
joined his office. Eventually Lundie be- 
came one of Masqueray's chief assis- 
tants along with Fred Slifer and Frank 
Abrahamson. Lundie remained with 
Masqueray until his death in 1917. Then 
he collaborated with Slifer and Abra- 
hamson to complete numerous unfin- 
ished Masqueray commissions. 

The specific Masqueray projects 
which Lundie was responsible for, while 


working in partnership, included su- 
pervising the remaining construction 
and the design of the high altar of the 
College of St. Thomas Chapel, which 
aside from the altar, was Neo-Baroque 
in style. Four other Masqueray Church 
commissions in South Dakota fell to 
Lundie to complete in styles ranging 
from Neo-Baroque to Late Gothic Re- 
vival. 

Lundie's thirteen-year apprentice- 
ship lasted until he was thirty-one. It 
included study at the St. Paul School 
of Art and the Atelier Masqueray (1911— 
14), an affiliate of the American Society 
of Beaux Arts Architecture. His edu- 
cation typifies the usual preparation for 
architects in an era in which few Amer- 
ican schools of architecture existed. Far 
from feeling apologetic about his lack 
of formal architecture degrees, he was 
convinced of the superiority of his ed- 
ucation. “Everyone who started out in 
architecture at that time had to go the 
route I did,’ he recalled in 1969. “Can 
I boast a little? Honestly, I don't believe 
that I could ever have had the educa- 
tion in school, indoctrination and ed- 
ucation in design and architecture such 
as I had from these three men (Gilbert, 
Holyoke, and Masqueray). 1 don't think 
you would have found those men now 
on the staff at the teaching level" 

Shortly after the formation of his 
partnership with Slifer and Abraham- 
son in 1917, Lundie married Grace 
Holroyd Nash of St. Paul. She was to 
become a great source of strength for 
Lundie, sharing his interests and ele- 
gant good taste. Their daughter, Ellen, 
who was born in 1920, today lives in 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

By 1919, Lundie had moved into his 
architectural suite at 324 Endicott-on- 
Fourth Building and began his private 
practice. Having come from an office 
which specialized in large religious and 
institutional architecture in historical 
styles, it is not surprising that for the 
first several years of his practice Lundie 
continued to concentrate his efforts on 
such projects. In Sioux Falls, Lundie 
designed the Diocesan College and the 
Late Gothic St. Rita’s Academy. From 
1922 through the 1940s Lundie de- 
signed St. Joseph's Hospital in Mitchell, 
South Dakota in Georgian style, made 
alterations on Gilbert's St. Clement's 
Episcopal Church, the Lutheran Church 
at Mahtomedi and the Georgian style 
First Church of Christ Scientist in White 
Bear. He designed the chapel for Cen- 
tral Methodist Church in Winona, the 
Elizabeth Chapel of Hope Presbyterian 
in St. Paul and St. John s-in-the-Wilder- 
ness at White Bear. These last two proj- 
ects were done in simple Late Gothic 
style. Examples of unusual projects for 
Lundie are his monument to Father Lu- 
cien Galtier and the Merriam Park 


Though schooled under 
monumentalists, Lundie 
chose to design at the 

smallest scale 


a 


indie Cabin, Lake Superior, 1942 


Bockstruck Cabin, Lake Superior, 1947 
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University of Minnesota Landscape Arboretum, 1971—74 


Minnetonka Residence, 1944—53 


Community Center, both done in con- 
temporary styles. 

Much of Lundie’s uniqueness lay in 
his ability to exaggerate imaginatively. 
This gave his homes a light and whims- 
ical feeling, a romantic aura. It has been 
called "the Lundie air of mystery.” 

Lundie's final gift to Minnesota has 
this special air and could not have been 
a more fitting apotheosis for his career. 
The University of Minnesota Landscape 
Aboretum near Chaska, which was 
completed after his death, particularly 
expresses his intelligent blending of 
architecture with nature. The large 
building—containing a library, tea 
room, gift shop, auditorium, fireplace 
room, classrooms, conservatory and 
terraces—introduces visitors to the 700- 
acre grounds. The rambling structure 
has the flavor of country romance and 
country comfort, while being of no 
particular era. Lundie said of the pro- 
ject, "All of this has been a great pleas- 
ure for me to be associated with— 
something that is all building up and 
not tearing down.” 

The arboretum is characteristic of 
Lundie, who was able to meld a taste 
for advanced refinement in living with 
a feeling for primitive remoteness and 
roughing it. And despite the fact that 
Lundie—as a sophisticated man—freely 
looked to Old World European culture 
and created buildings revealing their 
French, English, Italian, Scandinavian 
or other antecedents, this did not pre- 
vent him from adapting these ideas 
suitably to Midwest America. The re- 
freshing spirit of the New World wafts 
through the spaces of a Lundie struc- 
ture like the arboretum with its pi- 
oneer echoes caught in such unpre- 
tentious details as fanciful rusted 
wrought iron door latches, weather- 
vanes and lanterns, many-paned win- 
dows, rugged fireplaces and massive, 
raw wood timbers. 

Civilized living close to wilderness 
seemed to be the best of both worlds 
for Lundie. This could be achieved in 
Lundie’s era in the Midwest. He elected 
to give up none of the history and mys- 
tery of an older world in his architec- 
ture. In fact, one could wonder whether 
Lundie’s lack of a direct encounter with 
European architecture might not have 
enhanced the romantic allure it held 
for him. At the same time, Midwest 
America offered liberating expanses of 
land and water and virgin stands of 
trees. Lundie reacted to all that. His 
country houses nestle gracefully in the 
landscape, but do not attempt to lord 
it over the land. 


Deanna Bendix is a free-lance writer. 


When Lundie borrowed 
from foreign design 
influences, he did it 
better than most 


Shields House, Dellwood, Minnesota, 1941-2 


Minnetonka Residence, 1944-53 
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THESE LETTERS CAN MEAN A SAVINGS ' 


IN THE COST OF YOUR WORKERS’ COM- 
PENSATION INSURANCE, They stand for 
Design Professionals Safety Association, а 
non-profit corporation organized exclusively 
for architects and engineers to assist in reduc- 
ing on-the-job accidents and offering à special 
Group Workers' Compensation Dividend Plan. 


WORKERS’ 

COMPENSATION 

INSURANCE 

The law requires all employers to carry 
Workers’ Compensation Insurance. THE 
STATE SETS WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 
INSURANCE RATES. MOST POLICIES 
FOR SMALL EMPLOYERS DO NOT PAY 
DIVIDENDS: DPSA OFFERS A DIVIDEND 
PLAN. 


272 ОРВА POLICY HOLDERS 


The sum of JO9,39Sdelrs0Octs 


SOME: 272 


don't! 
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RCHITECTURAL AND EN 
GINEERING FIRMS. participating in th 
DPSA program HAVE RECEIVED THEII 
SHARE OF THE LATEST DIVIDEND DIS 
TRIBUTION OF $109,395. Over the last fiv 
years, DPSA has averaged an annual dividen: 
return of 32.9% with the last year producing | 
whopping 49.5% earned dividend. 


FOR INFORMATION 

If you are not receiving a dividend on you 
Workers’ Compensation policy or if the divi 
dend you are receiving does not compare wit! 
what DPSA has to offer, please CONTAC’ 
DPSA’S BROKER, ASSOCIATION ADMIN 
ISTRATORS & CONSULTANTS INC 
In California call 714/833-0673 collect, othe 
states call 800/854-0491. Ask for Caro 
Krotine or Sherall Gradias to learn if your firn 
is eligible. 


DPSA ENDORSEMENT 


The DPSA plan is endorsed by: 
California Council, AIA Insurance Trustees 
Arizona Society, AIA 
Minnesota Society, AIA * Louisiana Architects Association 
Wisconsin Society, AIA 


cA Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
CN Y/ 19000 MacArthur Blvd., Irvine, CA 92715 


Smiley, Glotter Assoc. 
Project: First National 
Bank 

Olwein, IA 


The new First National Bank 
is sited at the center of 
downtown in this Iowa 
community. The design 
responds to this location by 
providing a plaza in front and 
à pedestrian concourse through 
the buildings. 


Delano Erickson 
Architects 

Project: Cts. Centers, 
Dacotah Companies 
Richfield, MN 


Located at the northwest 
corner of the intersection of 
highways 35W and 494, 
Dacotah Companies has 
developed this 63,000 sq. ft., 
5-story office building. 
Massing, site orientation, and 
selection of building systems 


coming soon 


The two story, 20,000 sq. ft. 
bank is sheathed in brick to 
match an existing drive-up 
bank and tinted glazing. A 
vaulted skylight caps and 
reinforces the concourse/lobby. 
(612) 332-1401. 


were all designed to maximize 
the use of passive solar energy. 
The building also contains a 2- 
story atrium and provides a 
parking ramp for over 50 
cars. (612) 292-0411 


roject: Ewald Place 
Iden Valley, MN 


Aonson/Veland Architects has 
en selected by the Golden 
alley HRA to design and 
uild ten townhouse units on 
he Golden Valley portion of 
he former Ewald Dairy site. 
‘he primary goal of the 

esign is to reduce the image 
f density so as to be 


compatible with the single 
family neighborhood. 

Each of the five buildings will 
contain two 1100—1250 sq. 
ft., two or three bedroom units 
with attached two-car garage 
and full basement. 
Construction is scheduled to 
commence in Summer, 1983 
(612) 333-4260. 


атте! Green and 
rahamson 
roject: Omni Theater, 


360-seat domed space theater 
ith state-of-the-art sound and 
rojection technology is housed 
this 32,000 sq. ft. facility. 
is is one of five space 
eaters, including the William 
L. McKnight Omnitheater at 


the Science Museum of 
Minnesota, which have been 
designed by HGA architects 
and engineers. (612) 332- 
3944. 
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Interdesign, Inc. 
Project: Groves 
Learning Center 
St. Louis Park, MN 

A 1950’s elementary school 
will be remodeled to provide a 
learning laboratory for 
children with learning 
disabilities. The architectural 
concept attempts to stimulate 
the learning process by 
creating an ambience through 
the metaphor of a school house 
in a village. (612) 871-7979 


Miller Hanson 
Westerbeck Bell 
Architects, Inc. 
Project: Galtier Plaza 
Minneapolis, MN 


MHWB has been 


commissioned to design Galtier 


Plaza in downtown St. Paul. 
'The $80 million, mixed used 
project includes an 800 car 
underground parking garage, 
127,000 sq ft of retail space 
on 3 levels, 60,000 sq ft of 


office space, a new downtown 
YMCA, a 32 story rental 
apartment tower with 180 
units, and a 43 story tower 
with 170 retail rental units and 
130 condominiums. 

Twenty of the condominium 
units which face Mears Park 
incorporate two existing 
building facades which have 
been dismantled and will be 
rebuilt along Mears Park. 
Construction of the Galtier 
Plaza has begun and opening 


Shea Architects, Inc. 
Project: Fitger Brewery 
Renovation 

Duluth, MN 


The renovation and 
remodeling of Duluth’s 
historic Fitger Brewery is 
scheduled to begin in July 
1983 with completion expected 
by mid-1984. The ten 
buildings comprising this 
waterfront project were built 
between 1890 and 1908 and in 


continuous use until 1972. 
The 112,000 sq ft 
development will feature an 
inn with 47 rooms overlooking 
Lake Superior, 3 restaurants, a 
200 seat theatre, a retail 
arcade, a mini-brewery 
producing a premium beer for 
the restaurants, and a museum 
of local breweries. The 
buildings’ stone exteriors will 
be restored and a 2-story, 
skylit arcade will link all the 
facilities. (612) 339-2257 


Fowler Hanley, Inc. 
Project: Cedar Woods 
Court Townhomes 
Minneapolis, MN 


Located just north of Cedar 
Lake, the 12 multi-level units 
cluster around a central 
courtyard. The units include 
tuck-under garages, bay 
windows, and an exterior of 
brick and horizontal siding. 
Construction is planned for the 
summer of 1983. 


of the retail center is scheduled 
for October 1984. (612) 338- 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed 
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MONARCH STUDIOS, INC.: 


A Consortium of 
Stained Glass 
Artists 


62 east fourth street contemporary 
t. paul, minnesota 55101 architectonic 
612) 224-3170 stained glass 


news, notes & opinions 
Continued from page 13 


in a competition open to all Nordic 
citizens as well as non-Nordics work- 
ing in Scandinavia. Besides Swedish 
entries, 79 came from Denmark, 25 
from Norway, 15 from Finland and 15 
from other sources. 


CUE awards given 


The 1983 Minneapolis CUE Awards 
recognized housing renovation, park 
landscaping, a riverfront New Year's Eve 
celebration and the work of O. D. Gay, 
president of the Downtown Council, 
for their contribution to the city’s vis- 
ual environment. The awards are given 
annually by the Minneapolis Commit- 
tee on Urban Environment, the Heri- 
tage Preservation Commission and the 
Chamber of Commerce. Projects which 
received CUE Design Awards at the 
fourteenth annual awards luncheon in- 
clude the Ronald McDonald House, a 
ten-bedroom addition to a home away 
from home for families with children 
with cancer; two house restorations by 
Thomas Hodne on Stevens Avenue 
South enhancing a two-block area; 
Grove Street Flats, restored condomin- 
iums on Nicollet Island; Shingle Creek 
Parkway Waterfall Diversion, an exten- 


sion of Webber Park which includes a 
dropped creek over waterfalls; Cen- 
tennial Countdown, five progressive 
parties around the city culminating with 
a New Year’s Eve celebration on the 
riverfront sponsored by the Park and 
Recreation Board; and the neon Riv- 
erboat sign commissioned by River- 
place to celebrate the New Year. О. D. 
Gay, retiring president of the Down- 
town Council, received special recog- 
nition for his achievement in revital- 
izing downtown Minneapolis. 


America’s insides surveyed 


The American Society of Interior 
Designers is conducting the first sys- 
tematic survey of significant interiors 
in the nation. When completed, it will 
provide information on the designer, 
builder, use and appearance of all types 
of interior's from cottages to cathe- 
drals. The data will aid in determining 
the aesthetic and historic value of in- 
teriors so that those of quality can be 
protected. The survey will be available 
via computer to students, museum cu- 
rators, interior designers, preserva- 
tionists, architects, owners and other 
qualified researchers. To date, the Sig- 
nificant Interiors Survey has comput- 
erized information on over 700 inte- 
riors of historic, aesthetic or cultural 
importance. 


Anyone wishing to participate in the 
survey or advise ASID of any excep- 
tional interior should write to the Min- 
nesota District Chapter of ASID at 314 
Clifton Avenue, Minneapolis, MN 55403, 
attention Cynthia Riebe, or call the ASID 
office at 871-3955. 


Italian hilltowns to be 
toured 


What is the role of the Italian hill- 
town as an urban center? A ten day tour 
conducted by the Northwest Institute 
for Architecture and Urban Studies in 
Italy will explore that question. The 
tour, which lasts from August 6 to Au- 
gust 15, provides the general public 
with the chance to experience several 
hilltowns including Siena, Orvieto, and 
Montepulciano through an approach 
stressing careful observation of the 
towns' physical forms and contact with 
people and design professionals. Vis- 
itors will learn about the history and 
customs of each town as well as sample 
local food and wine. 

The Northwest Institute for Archi- 
tecture and Urban Studies in Italy is a 
non-profit organization whose pur- 
pose is to broaden and improve ar- 
chitectural studies and cultural ex- 
change between the U.S. and Italy. The 
program is initiated by the University 
of Washington's Department of Archi- 


ACOUSTICAL FLOORS. INC 
AFFILIATED DRYWALL 
ANDERSON DRYWALL, INC 
ASSOCIATED CONCEPTS. INC 
BECBRO INC 

BERG DRYWALL, INC 


Partial list of drywall 
contractors who are 
contributors to the 
MDC Promotion Fund: 
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PROJECT: Hyatt Regency, Minneapolis 
ARCHITECT: Peterson, Clark & Associates, Inc., Minneapolis 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Hardin International, Atlanta 


Economy-BEAUTY-Speed-Originality 


work... 


D-PETERSON DRYWALL 
AD 


иш 


Minnesota Drywall Council 
7000 57th Ave. North 
Minneapolis, MN 55428 
Call 612-535-4171 


Turning the Corner with Drywall 


The beauty of drywall 


Drywall, formed and shaped any 
way you want it by a professional 
drywall contractor, can make you look 
as good as you really are. 

Nothing does it better or faster. 

It has a creative potential worthy of 
any architectural challenge. Let us 
show you some of our most interesting 


DERNER DRYWALL 
DONNELLY STUCCO CO. INC 
DOUGHTY S DRYWALL 
DRYWALL INC 

DUCHARME DRYWALL. INC 


tecture. For a detailed brochure con- 
tact Richard Berg, 531 Bellevue Avenue 
East, #204, Seattle, WA 98102, (202) 
624-3111 


Northwestern Bell and 
Opus to develop new 
office complex 


Opus Corporation and Northwest 
ern Bell are jointly developing a new 
25-story executive office complex in 
downtown Minneapolis. Named “One 
Hundred South Fifth", the develop- 
ment will be built in the westerly por- 
tion of the half-block parcel bounded 
by Fifth Street, Marquette Avenue and 
Second Avenue South. A plaza will be 
created in the remaining portion of the 
site until the second phase of devel- 
opment. Northwestern Bell will be the 
primary tenant. 

Opus is responsible for the archi 
tectural and engineering design and 
will collaborate with associate archi- 
tects Gyo Obata and Peter Hoyt of the 
firm Hellmuth, Obata, Kassabaum in 
St. Louis. Prominent architectural fea- 
tures will include see-through ground 
and skyway levels and a unique step 
design on the upper levels. “Skyline 
identity will be staked out by a five- 
story cascade,’ comments Gerry 


Rauenhorst, Opus chairman and chief 


executive officer, “The top floors cre- 


ate a fan-like effect which, apart from 
aesthetics, will create special appeal by 
offering the possibility of private 
greenhouses, open air patios and pan- 
oramic views.’ The steel frame struc- 
ture will be sheathed in articulated 
precast concrete and reflective glass 
with extensive use of granite on the 
lower levels. A state-of-the-art energy 
management system will control en- 
ergy efficiency. The building is slated 
for completion by the end of 1984. 


Traveling exhibits feature 
American architecture 


Our public buildings communicate 
images that reveal changing tastes and 
social orientations in America. A story 
which reflects almost 200 years of shifts 
in civic architecture is told in a trav- 
eling exhibit of 50 photographic panels 
and text. America’s City Halls presents 
a survey of public buildings that illus- 
trate our electric past. The styles rep- 
resented range from French Renais- 
sance to I.M. Pei’s concrete and glass 
building in Dallas. 

The exhibition was organized jointly 
by the American Institute of Architects 
and the Historic American Building 
Survey, National Park Service. Catalogs 
of the exhibition will be available from 
the National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation. For further information and 
scheduling contact Judith Cox, Exhi- 
bition Coordinator, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Traveling Exhibition Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20560, (202) 357-3168. 

Another traveling exhibition docu- 
ments the relationship between local 
traditions and architecture in six re- 
gions of the United States. American 
Architecture: Innovation and Tradi- 
tion, seeks to identify what is uniquely 
American in historically significant 


continued on page 58 


There’s no place 
like Hometel® 
for genuine 


MARBLE 


Granada Royal 
Hometel® of 
Bloomington 


DPraker Marble Company 


CERAMIC TILE 
60 PLATO BLVD 


QUARRY TILE MARBLE SLATE 
ST. PAUL, MN 55107 PHONE: 222-4759 


Yes, CAPITOL Windows 


& Patio Doors 


are for 
Restoration, 
Multi-Family, 
Condominium, 
Renovation, 
Solar, 
Commercial, 
Residential, 


& Hotel projects 


For more information 
please contact 


EMPIREHOUSE 


1055 N. Sth St., Minneapolis 
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structures of the 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries. 

The exhibition is made available 
through the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects Foundation. AIA components, 
schools and galleries wishing to sched- 
ule any section of the exhibit for dis- 
play should contact Susan Stein, AIA 
Foundation, 1977 New York Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, (202) 
638-3105. 


Longer lives create 
new housing needs 


Two studies on changing lifestyles 
of the elderly, conducted Бу the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, suggest an upsurge 
in retirement communities. The com- 
bination of longer life spans and ап 
increasing population of elderly citi- 
zens will create a big demand for hous- 
ing in the coming decades. 

Researchers recommend that the 
government should sanction "shared 
living" in which two or more unrelated 
persons occupy one living space. Shared 
housing may develop through eco- 
nomic pressures or organized efforts 
by service groups such as churches. 
Restrictive community zoning ordi- 
nances should be changed to make 
these alternatives possible. 


Since many retirees remain active in 
the work force and in recreational ac- 
tivities, the studies also suggest that ac- 
cessibility to places of employment and 
recreational facilities may be impor- 
tant factors in the location of future 
retirement communities. "National 
survey data show that downhill and 
cross country skiing, hiking, camping 
and fishing have become popular ac- 
tivities for Americans over 45 years of 
age. These patterns suggest that while 
many retirement communities are 
presently in the Southern sunbelt states, 
new communities should begin to ap- 
pear in other parts of the country. 


Awards for wood works 
to be given 


The American Wood Council's sec- 
ond national design award program for 
non-residential wood buildings will be 
held in October, 1983. Awards are given 
biennially to new buildings and mul- 
tiple building complexes in three cat- 
egories: commercial, institutional, and 
industrial. Entry forms and program 
information are available from the 
American Wood Council, Suite 500, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. The deadline for 
entry form submission is September 1, 
1983; project submission deadline is 
September 15, 1983. 


Series 400 


786 Kasota Ave. 
Minneapolis 
MN 55414 
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Fisher-Insley window systems 


Distributed and Installed by 


HARM ON ALASI 


The “Replacement People” 


e Double-Hung Tilt 
For Easy Cleaning 


e DHA- A-2.5HP 
Certified 


e Thermal Barrier 
Construction 


e Exterior & Interior 
Trim Systems 


e Insulated Glass 


e Hard Cote & 
Paint Finish 


(612) 331-4300 


Call and ask for Brochure 
Full Line of Replacement 
Windows 

Products with Thermal 
Barrier Construction 

Single Hung 

Fixed Lites 

Slider 

Glass Doors 


Le Corbusier 
Sketchbooks 


Notes by Françoise de Franclieu 
edited by The Fondation Le Corbusier 
and The Architectural History 
Foundation 

"The publication of Le Corbusier 's sketch- 
books is, perhaps, the most important doc- 
umentation to date of anything to do with 
the Modern Movement." - Philip Johnson 
Volume |, 1914—1948 

Volume 2, 1950-1954 

Volume 3, 1954—1957 

Volume 4, 1957—1964 

1,936 pp. 4.425 illus.. 757 in color 
$125.00 each, $500.00 boxed set 
Copublished by The MIT Press and 
The Architectural History Foundation 


Frank Lloyd Wright's 


Hanna House 

The Clients’ Report 

by Paul R. and Jean S. Hanna 
“An account of one family's 40-year iove 
affair with their house. In this case, the 
building is one of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
masterpieces- the Hanna-Honeycomb 
House, constructed in Palo Alto in 1936 
and the first of the architects hexagonal 
designs...a fascinating and unusual his- 
torical document." -H. Ward Jandl, 
Library Journal 

148 pp. 133 illus.. Sin color $25.00 


An Architectural History Foundation book 


Writings on Wright: 


Selected Comment on 
Frank Lloyd Wright 
edited, with an introduction and 
commentary by H. Allen Brooks 
160 рр. 52 illus. $17.50 


In paperback 


American Architecture 
Since 1780 

A Guide to the Styles 

by Marcus Whiffen 
328 pp. 185 illus. 


Write for our complete art and 
architecture catalog or visit 


$7.95 


paperarchitecture 


910 Nicollet Mall, Minneapolis 


The MIT Press 


28 Carleton Street. Cambridge, MA 02142 


What makes 
Scandinavians Design 


Continued from page 39 


and they do continue to sell. But that 
is not design development. What is new 
is that there doesn’t seem to be any 
clear direction. There are many young 
designers, but they will come out one 
year with one thing, and the next year 
will do something quite different. I, for 
one, can’t see any real direction. After 
the high classical period of the 1950s, 
there was a period of pretty obvious 
mannerism when you found people 
such as Nils Lundberg doing the tulip 
vases with very thin stems. It was still 
pure design, often extremely beautiful 
In a sense, what fascinated you was the 
virtuosity of the production. Then the 
young designers began attacking 
themselves, literally, and trying to do 
something brutal that would be in di 
rect Opposition to what the tradition 
had been. They have never really found 
a new positive direction 


Do you agree that the designing 
Scandinavians feel a need to “go 
south” now and then to re-charge 
their creative energies amidst hot- 
ter colors and more voluptuous 
design expressions? 


Reidar Dittmann: There is no im- 
portant Norwegian artist in any field 
who has not spent considerable time 
outside Norway. A feature which has 
characterized Norwegian creativity in 
the visual arts, as well as in literature 
and music, is what's called utve and 
bjemve. Utve means "longing to get 
away, and hjemve means "longing to 
get back" They mesh perfectly, be 
cause as soon as a Norwegian arrives 
in Majorca, he wants to go home. This 
happens all the time 


Marion Nelson: | don't believe they 
necessarily go south for color or exotic 
forms, because they have developed 
enough of these values on their own 
at home. The late medieval period was 
one in which color was extremely im 
portant—very bright blues, yellows and 
reds were prevalent in the interiors of 
the churches and in the paintings. And 
through the folk arts, we see that color 


A a 


"m jj | 


has been extremely important among 
people who could never go south, re- 
vealing itself first in the weaving and 
then in the painting. Color has a strong 
local tradition in the Scandinavian 
countries. And the exotica, too. After 
all, the dragons and similar fantastic 
phenomena of the Viking period de- 
veloped pretty much on local soil. Yet, 
they were extraordinarily exotic in 
character 

Hodne: | was amazed in Scandinavia, 
especially in Norway, by the use of color 
in older buildings. I had expected only 
natural woods, but everything was 
painted, interior and exterior. The 
colors weren't earth color and they 
weren't pastel. Гуе been calling them 
earth pastel. They used apple green on 
the molding to contrast with melon, or 
the blue-green base of rosemaaling and 
on top the very bright colors 


Nelson: I like what you said about earth 
pastels, because that’s really what they 
are. They only add to pure color. They 
brighten it with white and then subdue 
it again with umber. I hadn't thought 
of it in your terms. That is exactly what 
the rosemaalers struggle with. 


PROJECT: 


Carriage Hill Plaza 
Downtown St. Paul, MN 


ARCHITECT: 


Winsor Faricy Architects 
28 W. 5th Street 
St. Paul, MN 55102 


CONTRACTOR: 
Lowry Development Company 
350 St. Peter Street 

St. Paul, MN 55102 


MILLWORK: 


Shaw Lumber Company 
217 Como Avenue 

St. Paul, MN 55103 
612-488-2525 


Member: Architectural 
Woodwork Institute (AWI) 
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Casting new, stylish shapes 
and designs in buildings for demand 
ing architects and builders are 
challenges Gage Brothers approac ih 
with solid engineering knowledge 
and experience 

We're in the architectural con 
crete precasting business and have 
been in it for over 30 years. A well 
trained staff of engineers and precast 
specialists utilize the : latest precast 
ing manufacturing techniques for 
quality building components 

Ай building projec ts through- 
out the midwest are incorporating 
Gage custom designed precast 
concrete building components for 
lasting REM Build- 
ings of every shape, size, color 
and design Buildings: of 
every function from complex 
skyscrapers to hospitals and 
corporate office buildings. 

Gage architectural precast 
components provide speed and flexi 
bility in all methods of building 
Components go up quickly saving 
valuable time and labor costs 
And no matter what your superstruc- 
ture, steel or poured concrete, 
Gage engineers will create an appli 
cation to easily accommodate 
your building design. Gage precast 


Northland Executive Office Building 


Minneapolis City Center 


Western Life Insurance 


components even stand on their 
own in selected designs and uses 
We work closely with architects 
and builders to produce a finished 
product that is the exact color and 
texture specified for the project 
And just because we're located 
in Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
doesn't hold us down. We're on the 
move. Capable of delivering precast 
components anywhere in the mid 
west. Whether it's a 52-story office 
complex in Minneapolis, a 28-story 
hotel in Denver, a computer center 
in Tulsa or a department store in 
Minot; we deliver on time 
Other samples of area projects 
include: Control Data, Minneapolis; 
Citibank of S.D., Sioux Falls; Metro- 
politan Sports Center, Bloomington i 
Fairmont Hotel, Denver; American 
Airlines Computer Center, Tulsa; 
Target Stores, Minot, Sioux Falls, 
Sioux City, Rapid City; the 
Radisson South Hotel, 
Bloomington 
For complete in- 
formation on how 
Gage Brothers can 
cast a new dimen- 
sion on your next 
building project, 
contact: А1 Gage, 605-336-1180. 


= 
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Непперіп County General Hospital 


Winter Park, Minnesota Vikings 
Offices and Training Center 


The Midwest’s Leading Architectural Precast Concrete Producer 


GAGE mm 
BROTHERS | 
CONCRETE " " 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


к — Г" 


4301 West 12th Street • Sioux Falls, S.D. 57101 • Tel. 605-336-1180 


Sitting 
Scandinavian style 


Who hasn't fidgeted with the urge 
to stand and stretch after sitting in even 
the most comfortable chair? As an al 
ternative concept in sitting, those cre 
ative Norwegians have collaborated with 
doctors, ergonomists and physical 
therapists to create a sculpted chair that 
fits the human anatomy. This new form 
of chair is called Balans 

A Balans chair allows correct pos 
ture by opening the angle between a 
person's torso and legs with a tilted 
seat and supportive knee cushion. The 
wider angle aligns the body into a pos 
ture of natural balance allowing more 
room for inner organs. It also helps 
improve circulation, ease breathing and 
train muscles and ligaments. 

Balans chairs are based on natural 
principles. Think of how children sit 
at play—they lean back on their heels 
with a straight back and open dia 
phragm. Balans uses this idea with the 
force of gravity putting the body in a 
state of equilibrium. 

Westnofa and Hag, a Norwegian 
manufacturing firm, gave free reign to 
a team of three architects, Sven Gus 
rud, Torstein Nilsen and Peter Opsvik, 
to refine an idea originated by Oddvin 
Rykken and Hans Christian Mengshoel 
of Oslo. The original concept, first pre- 
sented in Copenhagen, has expanded 
into several new variations. A different 
Balans chair has been developed to ac 
comodate almost any situation from- 
ffice to school, youth club, sports 
room, discothéque or nursery. It is an 
attractive alternative in traditional sur- 
roundings. 

Each Balans chair is notable for its 
craftsmanship. One is reproduced in 

nolded urethane on a steel tubular 
rame and then mounted on a swivel 
base of laminated wood. Another al 
ows for an adjustable seat height mak- 
ing it functional for different working 
Ositions. Its built-in handle makes it 
asily transportable, too. Provocative 
nd practical, all are made with the 
ighest quality materials—butcher- 
block, leather, wool. Some even have 
n adjustable headrest for maximum 
comfort. 

Priced as low as $189, the Balans 
chairs are now widely marketed in 
nerica 
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Saari & Forrai Photography 


9752 Quincy St. NE 
Minneapolis, MN 55434 
(612) 780-3255 


How to avoid 
thumbprints, 


coffee spills and е. 


torn corners on 
your prized 
renderings. 


3; 


Before your fine original takes a beating, order 
full-color copies from Photos, Inc. We can brilliantly 
reproduce water colors, markers, guache or inks. Up 
to 30 by 40 inches in color, and much larger in black 
and white. Choose glossy or semi-matte paper. And 
order one copy or 500. For details, call us and ask fora 


price list or salesman. 


0 Votos, tne. 


2508 24th Ave., So. 
Free pickup Minneapolis, Mn. 
and delivery. 55406 • 721-1641 


FACE BRICK 


А Minnesota | Design 


Product for | Flexibility 
Minnesota for the 
People Architect 
of the 
805 
Sizes 
Colors 
Textures 
EL 
M OCHS BRICK AND TILE CO. 
— (612) 937-9430 
| Sales Office 
15300 State Hwy. 5 
V Eden Prairie, Minn, 55344 


Established 
in 1891 

and 
changing 
with the 
times 


Production 
Facility 
Springfield, 
Minnesota 


HEALTHCARE 
UPDATE 


(We cover health care 
news in Minnesota like 
a blanket) 


Attention architects and build- 
ers!!! To keep informed on 
building and remodelling proj- 
ects of Minnesota hospitals, 
nursing and related health care 
facilities, subscribe to HEALTH- 
CARE UPDATE, a weekly con- 
cise, comprehensive compen- 
dium of news important to the 
Minnesota health care industry. 


Subscription Rates: $52 for one 
year (52 issues), $80 for two 
years (104 issues). 


Mail your order and check to 
Healthcare Update, Suite #4, 
500 Sherburne Ave., St. Paul, 
MN 55103. Telephone: (612) 
228-0708. 


N 
mahin 
INCORPORATED 
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P.O. BOX 708 11577 ENCORE CIRCLE 
HOPKINS, MN. 55343 
PHONE: 612-935-7759 


REPRESENTING: 


Modernfold 
UNITIZED STEEL PANELS 
€ CLASS "A" RATED PANELS 
e SOUND RATINGS 35 TO 52 
STC. 
€ ACCORDIAN: 
STEEL 
WOOD 
VINYL 


Pro-Fab 
ө GYM DIVIDERS 


Cervitor 
e COMPACT KITCHEN UNITS 


Carda 
ө WOOD WINDOWS (TEAK) 
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ер ТЕСТОВА ILLUSTRATION 
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al) Our intent is to 
bring you superb quality: and 
outstanding service that reflect the 
highest degree of professionalism in all 
areas of architectural presentation . 


For more information ......... A nN CW 
perspective 


5533 oak glen edina, mn. 55435 
telephone (612) 944-6350 
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CARPENTER & ASSOCIATES 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


Accounting 
* 


Data Processing 


+ 
Consulting 
+ 
Auditing 
* 


Tax Planning 
6 6 


Competent Personal 
Service 


4724 Lyndale Avenue S. 
Minneapolis, MN. 55419 


612-825-7848 


* For technical 
and cost 
information; 

* For size, color 
shape, texture 
selection 

Contact a member of the 

Polar Chapter of the 

National Association of Brick 

Distributors: 


Berg & Farnham Gran-A-Stone 


700 Xenia Ave. So Hwy 23 W 
Golden Valley. MN St. Cloud. MN 56301 
55416 612) 251-5060 


(612) 542-8985 


Corning Donohue 


1407 Marshall Ave 6530 Cambridge St 

St. Paul, MN 55104 Minneapolis. MN 
(612) 645-6631 55426 
800-392-0326 (612) 929-0321 


Minnesota Brick Standard Brick 


& Tile Company & Supply, Inc. 
20 W. 86th St 102 S 21st Ave W 
Minneapolis, MN Duluth, MN 55806 


800-892-8589 


Midwest Brick 


55420 218) 722-6641 
(612) 888-9239 


800-232-1344 


Ochs Brick and 
Tile Co. 


Wunder Klein 
Donohue Co. 


15300 State Hwy 5 250 Fremont Ave N 
Eden Prairie. MN Minneapolis. MN 
55344 55405 
(612) 937-9430 (612) 374-5050 


“Everything you always wanted to 
know about Energy but forgot 
where you put it”, 


Design professionals are deluged with energy information from all quarters. 
The Sourcebook will collect, sort, edit, condense and deliver it directly to 
subscribers, for only $40.00 for the second year (the volume and 
supplements). 

m The most comprehensive collection of information representing the 
"state of the art" in energy-conscious design 

W Over 226 pages from nearly 40 sources 

8 Quarterly supplements 

" Fast and easy filing and retrieval of information through a numerical 
indexing system 


Enclose check/money order for $40.00, plus $1.55 for postage 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


City State Zip 


Total 


ln 
Please charge to my VISA / MC # 


Expiration date 


Mail to: MSAIA Energy Sourcebook, 314 Clifton Avenue, Minneapolis, MN 
55403. Allow 3—4 weeks for deliv ery 


The MSAIA Energy Sourcebook is made possible thre ugh a grant from the Minnesota Energy Agency 
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A placement 
service 
exclusively for 
designers and 
interior design 
firms 


Here's a unigue 
opportunity to match 
needs with skills. 


Designers are available to 
firms as needed 


Designers work on 
preferred assignments 
yielding high productivity 
with job satisfaction 


Call DPR today at 
612/227-0672 for a tree 
brochure or a persona! 
Interview 


Design Personne Resources, Inc. 


877 Grand Avenue. Suite #4 
St Paul, Mi 5105 
(612) 


TEMPORARY AND 
PERMANENT 
PLACEMENT 
LICENSED & 
BONDED 


Master control panel at Salt Creek Sewage Treatment Plant 


Complex electronic control systems—as small as 
: medical monitoring units—as average as printing 
Electrical presses—as large as million gallon per hour 
Construction Co. treatment plants—installed, ‘bug’ free. 


(612) 541-1150 
2221 EDGEWOOD AVE. SO. e MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55426 
AURORA e CHICAGO ө SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


From Office Buildings 
To Churches 


...From Schools To Concert Halls... 


“|__| 


san You'll Find Quality Prestressed 
Concrete Structural Systems 


The design and construction possibilities for build- pensive conventional building methods. You can save 
ings using our structural systems are endless. From on energy and upkeep for the life of the building too. 
economy, one-story structures to complex, multi- Whatever your future building plans, be sure to 


level buildings, Prestressed Concrete, Inc. compo- schedule a talk with a Prestressed Concrete, Inc. 
nents solve just about all roof structural problems. building consultant. i 


The most obvious advantage is the column-free ex- 


and 8 to 48 inches deep. Rugged, maintenance free b 
ing ramps— just to name a few applications. CONCRETE, INC. 


panse made possible. Prestressed Concrete's inven- o X ГА / A 
tory of components provides units that stretch out to < Vo wll grey 
corrosion-resistant, clean — you can't beat them over 

Budget? That's where you'll be most pleasantly sur- 6755 Highway 10 N.W., Anoka, Minnesota 55303 


over 100 feet long. They vary from 4 to 8 feet wide PRESTRESSED 
Swimming pools, shopping malls, auditoriums, park- 
prised. They're the most economical alternative to ex- (612) 421-8900 


Prestressed Concrete, Inc. components pictured: (I) Multi-story double-tee wall panels 8 feet wide by 45 feet high 
(II) Dy-Core roof panels 8 inches deep by 4 feet wide by 32 feet long 


THEY'RE “PICKY, PICKY, PICKY” 
AT THE BURNSVILLE, CENTER 
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That's why they. Put LIN 


“Picky, picky, picky,'" that's what its AA sa 
and its strategic planning and quality co 
tion bears this out. Burnsville Genter was @ 
signed for relaxed family shopping. It 
than 140 prestigious specia | 
theatres, banks and restaurants аг 
proximity due in large part to easily: 
pedestrian ramps and stairways be 
els. 


For the latter (plus vestibules, T and 
lounge areas) the "picky, picky" arc litects 
(North Architectronics, Inc.) picked distinctive, 
permanent, easily cleaned 4" x 8" Ceramic В e 
Paver Tile . . . 50,000 square feet of it! Mf 


If you're “picky,” too, why don't you pick 
Ceramic Tile, too? 


¬ old as history. . .modern as tomorrow N 
MINNESOTA CERAMIC T 


